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Schnee  Sifel,  13-19  September  1944 

Offensive,  Deliberate  Attach,  Forest 

US:  4th  Inf  Div 
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22d  inf  Hgt 
8 tii  Inf  Pgt 
28th  mf  Div 


German:  2d  33  Panzer  Div 

P3I3:  In  September  1944»  the  4th  Inf  Div,  V  (US)  Corps, 

later  supported  by  the  28th  Inf  Div,  attacked  the 
heavily  wooded  ridgeline  east  of  St  Vith,  called 
the  Schnee  Lifel,  to  rupture  the  Siegfried  Line. 
The  2d  S3  Panzer  Division  gave  ground  initially 
but  eventually  stopped  both  US  divisions.  This 
battle  is  an  excellent  example  of  operations  con¬ 
ducted  in  hilly,  forested  terrain. 
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I.  SECTION  I:  Introduction  to  the  Battle  of  Schnee  Eifel: 


SSCTIQP  IA:  Date.  Location,  and  Principal  Antagonists: 

The  battle  of  Schnee  Eifel  took  place  along  an  imposing 
ridge  line  east  of  St  Vith,  France,  in  September  1944*  (See 
.'lap  1.)  Preceded  by  combat  patrols,  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
resumed  an  eastward  march  on  12  September  1944.  3y  nightfall 
the  next  day,  two  regiments  had  crossed  the  German  border  and 
moved  into  assembly  areas  in  the  shadow  of  the  Schnee  Eifel 
ridge  line.  To  the  north,  the  12th  Infantry  Regiment  assembled 
at  the  village  of  Radscheid;  the  22d  Infantry  Regiment  settled 
nearby  in  Bleialf.  Both  regiments  pushed  reconnaissance  patrols 
forward  v/ithout  serious  opposition  but  reserved  any  real  attempt 
to  move  into  the  "West  Wall"  for  the  following  day. 

On  September  14th,  both  regiments  attacked  a breast  at 
1000  hours  to  seize  the  high  ground  on  the  crest  of  the  central 
plateau  beyond  the  Pruem  River,  an  objective  more  than  ten  miles 
away.  The  8th  Infantry  Regiment  remained  in  division  reserve. 

The  two  forward  regiments  designated  initial  objectives  astride 
a  lateral  highway  that  followed  the  crest  of  the  Schnee  Eifel, 
These  regiments  also  were  to  protect  the  division's  exposed 
flanks  because  the  closest  units  of  the  28th  Division  to  the 
south  were  more  than  four  miles  away.  Other  friendly  troops 
were  over  25  miles  away  to  the  northwest. 

The  battle  of  Schnee  2 if el  lasted  until  September  18,  1944. 
In  four  days  of  combat,  ranging  from  light  to  intense,  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  tore  a  gap  almost  six  miles  wide  in  the 
Siegfried  Line  or  "V/est  Wall,"  but  this  gap  had  no  axial  roads 


and  few  identifiable  objectives  short  of  the  Rhine  River  to 
warrant  a  major  effort  to  secure  them. 


Opposing  the  4th  Division  at  Schnee  Eifel  was  the  2d  SS 
Panzer  Division  which  numbered  about  750  men  in  four  organic 
battalions,  a  total  of  about  2650  men.  In  support,  the  divi¬ 
sion  had  fourteen  75mm  antitank  guns,  thirty-seven  artillery 
pieces,  one  assault  gun,  and  a  Mark  V  Panther  tank. 

3ECTIQM  IB:  Sources  of  Information: 

A  wide  variety  of  resources  were  used  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Schnee  Sifel  battle  analysis.  The  principal  reference 
used,  as  a  basis  for  additional  research  including  original 
source  material,  was  the  official  U.3.  Army  history  of  the 
battle  contained  in  The  Siegfried  Campaign  by  Charles  B. 
MacDonald, 

Technical  references  included  several  equipment  hand¬ 
books  and  comparative  analyses  of  both  German  and  American 
organizational  structure,  equipment,  and  leadership.  Addi¬ 
tional  technical  materials  were  used  to  better  understand  the 
doctrine  and  tactics  of  the  period.  These  included  Array  Field 
Manuals:  FM  7-40,  Rifle  Regiment  (1942);  FM  7-20,  Infantry 
Battalion  ( 1 944 ) ;  FM  50-5,  Combat  Intelligence  (1944);  and, 

FM  100-10,  Field  Service  Regulation  (1940). 

Original  sources  included  reports,  journals,  summaries, 
and  after-action  reports  at  all  levels  of  command  but  primarily 
those  of  the  regiments  in  contact.  Maps  and  overlays  at  1:25,000 
and  1:100,000  scale  were  used  to  augment  written  research  mate¬ 
rials,  although  many  proved  to  be  unclear  and  difficult  to  cor¬ 
relate  to  the  battle  documentary. 


SECTION  IC:  Source  Evaluation: 


The  objectivity  of  the  reference  materials,  as  well  as 
its  volume,  was  limited  to  information  contained  in  the  U.S. 

Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  library.  The  Army 
Historical  Series  on  World  War  II  (the  basic  research  guide) 
is  universally  respected  by  historians  for  its  accuracy,  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  and  objectivity.  Liddell  Hart,  a  skeptic  of  offi¬ 
cial  history,  once  described  them  as  the  best  official  history 
of  lhe  war.  The  Siegfried  Line  Campaign  made  good  use  of  unit 
journals,  reports  and  postcombat  interviews.  Documentation  of 
German  actions  is  less  complete  and  reliable  because  portions 
were  destroyed  prior  to  capture  and  because  of  the  overall  frag¬ 
mented  administration  of  the  Wehr  macht  during  that  phase  of 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  both  German  Army  interviews  and  reports 
were  used.  The  overall  accuracy  of  technical  materials  was 
excellent.  Objectivity  of  reports  was,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  emotions,  sensitivities  and  prejudices  of  the  writers, 
i  Generally,  they  were  well  written,  factual  and  straight  forward. 

Considerable  research  was  made  of  the  intelligence  avail¬ 
able  to  field  commanders.  Recent  disclosures  concerning  Allied 
capabilities  to  intercept  and  decode  high-level  ULTRA  trans¬ 
missions  were  not  considered.  Based  on  a  quick  review  of  the 
ULTRA  microfilm  on  the  battle  dates  and  a  study  of  other  in¬ 
telligence  materials,  it  is  apparent  that  any  information  gained 
from  ULTRA  intercepts  pertaining  to  4th  Infantry  Division  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Gchnee  Eifel  would  have  been  insignificant  and  would 
not  necessitate  revision  of  the  accepted  history  of  the  battle. 


:.'ost  history  books  understate  the  significance  of  the 
penetration  of  the  Siegfried  Line,  The  significance  of  the 
battle  of  Schnee  Lifel  has  been  similarly  understated.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  some  works  give  greater  significance  to  the  Schnee 
Lifel* s  defense  during  the  subsequent  battle  of  the  bulge. 

In  one  book,  no  mention  of  the  battle  is  made  other  than  dating 
it  somewhere  between  the  4  September  1944  capture  of  Antwerp 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Arnhem  "I'arket  Garden"  operation. 

The  official  chronology  simply  states: 

4th  Division  penetrates  '.Vest  Wall  in  Schnee  Lifel: 

12th  Inf  cuts  Schnee  Lifel  highway  and  drives  :,’L  along  it 
taking  Hill  696,  22d  reaches  crest  of  Schnee  Lifel  ridge  and 
gets  one  battalion  on  L  slopes  overlooking  Hontheim,  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  strategic  setting  of  the  Schnee  Lifel 
battle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  in  depth  the  strategic 
causes,  conflicting  national  interests,  comparative  military 
systems  or  previous  combat  performance  of  the  adversaries. 

The  battle  was  not  decisive  and  was  not  of  strategic  importance 
to  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The  United  States  was  well  into  its 
third  year  of  the  war  and  the  Germans  in  their  sixth,  Lational 
strategies,  objectives,  and  capabilities  at  that  stage  of  the 
conflict  are  well  known. 

The  period  of  time  in  which  the  Siegfried  Line  Campaign 
was  fought  has  been  overlooked,  as  previously  stated,  in  favor 
of  the  spectacular  events  of  the  previous  months  with  the 


horn an dy  invasion  and  subsequent  breakout  and  pursuit  by  Allied 
Forces  across  France.  The  Allied  "whirlwind"  advance  of  late 
sunner  1944  had  reached  its  peal:  by  early  September.  Allied 
Armies  were  almost  a  year  ahead  of  the  strategic  calendar  goals 
and  casualties  were  generally  light.  Regardless  of  the  problem 
of  obtaining  adequate  ports,  the  steady  buildup  of  men  and 
material  on  the  continent  had  been  relatively  rapid,  hy  the 
end  of  summer,  the  imposing  Allied  strength  consisted  of  26 
infantry  divisions,  13  armored  divisions  and  scores  of  separate 
groups,  brigades  and  regiments  of  all  combat  arms.  By  the  time 
of  the  linkup  with  invading  Allied  columns  from  the  "Operation 
Anvil"  landings  in  southern  France,  the  combat  power  available 
to  the  3:  .'APE  Commander  totaled  over  49  divisions,  most  of  which 
were  at  full  strength. 

Opposing  this  enormous  force  were  48  infantry  and  15 
panzer-type  units  and  separate  brigades  of  the  Y/ehrmacht,  which 
had  been  significantly  debilitated.  German  units  were  thrown 
toget'iier  in  composite  and  provisional  organizations.  They  were 
demoralized  by  a  summer  of  successive  defeats.  Generalf eldmarschall 
Gera  von  kundstedt,  Commander- in-Chief  Y/est,  personally  estimated 
his  forces  at  no  more  than  half  the  authorized  number  of  both 
personnel  and  equipment.  Allied  forces  enjoyed  favorable  ratios 
in  virtually  every  measurable  field  of  strategic  and  tactical 
comparison.  Guns  alone  were  2.5  to  1  and  tanks  approximately 
20  to  1 !  The  aisparity  between  air  forces  was  even  greater. 

my  September,  Allied  strategy  had  reached  a  strategic 
crossroads.  Their  advance  across  France  had  in  many  ways 
been  as  chaotic  as  the  German  retreat.  The  supply  system  was 
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stretched  to  its  limit  and  had  become  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  to  Allied  commanders  at  all  levels.  Forward  units  were 
simply  at  the  end  of  their  tethers.  By  the  time  Allied  units 
reached  the  Siegfried  Line,  they  were  almost  350  miles  away 
from  friendly  ports.  Although  Antwerp  had  been  taken  virtually 
undamaged,  and  was  well  located  to  support  the  attack  into 
Germany,  a  strong  German  force  still  blocked  the  Schelde  Lstuary 
from  Allied  shipping.  The  efforts  of  the  famous  "Fed  Ball  Express" 
were  barely  adequate  to  maintain  momentum,  let  alone  support  a 
major  offensive.  Because  of  the  strong  German  defense,  early 
probes  of  the  "West  Wall"  were  unsuccessful,  and  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks  in  early  autumn,  the  entire  front  stabilized. 

Under  General  Eisenhower's  "Broad  Front"  strategy,  Allied  Forces 
were  spread  thin  from  the  North  sea  to  the  Swiss  border.  Opera¬ 
tion  "Market  Garden"  was  hurriedly  planned,  in  part,  to  avoid 
the  potential  stalemate.  The  final  thrust  into  Germany  would  be 
two  pronged:  Montgomery  in  the  north  through  the  heart  of  the 
Huhr  and  Patton  in  the  south  toward  Metz.  The  first  army  would 
move  east  between  the  Hontgomery-Patton  arrow. 

The  Germans  had  taken  full  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the 
Allied  offensive  by  pulling  back,  regrouping,  and  redistributing 
forces  along  lines  personally  designated  by  the  Fiihrer.  With 
orders  to  defend  at  all  costs,  the  Germans  had  done  well  in 
manning  these  lines  known  as  the  "West  Wall"  (Virtually  synono- 
mous  with  the  Siegfried  Line)  which  ran  from  the  Belgian  coast, 
including  the  Schelde  Estuary,  southeastward  to  the  Siegfried 
Line  proper  to  the  western  borders  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

(See  Wap  1.) 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Schnee  Eifel  battle,  opposing 
forces  were  deployed  as  follows:  On  the  northern  flank,  along 
the  Hetherlands  border  and  the  northern  half  of  the  Siegfried 
Line,  was  the  21st  Army  Group  and  the  First  US  Army  confronting 
Generalfeldmarschall  Walter  Model's  Army  Group  B  (15th,  1st  Para 
and  7th  Armies),  On  the  southern  flank  was  Generaloberst  Johannes 
Blaskowitz's  Army  Group  G  (1st  and  19th  Armies)  confronting 
Patton's  3d  Army,  What  remained  of  the  5th  Panzer  Army  was 
in  reserve  well  within  the  Gorman  border. 


i'  It  v/as  in  this  strategic  setting  that  the  4th  Infantry 

division,  then  commanded  by  3G  Harold  W.  Blakely  and  assigned 
.  •  to  the  First  US  Army,  crossed  the  German  frontier  on  12  September 

1944. 
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(1)  Climate  and  Weather.  The  climate  in  the  region  is 
characterized  during  autumn  and  winter  by  long  periods  of 
light  rain  and  snow.  Although  less  rain  falls  there  during 
summer,  more  precipitation  is  likely  to  curtail  air  activity 
and  saturate  the  fine  textured  soils  found  in  the  region. 
Temperatures  are  usually  above  freezing  even  during  the  winter. 
Although  snow  covers  the  ground  7-8  days  a  month,  rainfall 
during  the  battle  was  far  above  average  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1944,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  severe  weather 
periods  recorded.  Freezing  temperatures  came  early  and  stayed 
for  long  periods.  During  the  battle,  visibility  was  near  zero 
because  of  heavy  mist  and  rain.  These  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  hampered  operations  for  tanks  and  artillery  fire  and 
produced  poor  footing  for  armor.  In  addition,  no  air  cover 
could  be  provided  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division.  Troop  Morale 
was  negatively  affected  by  the  wet  weather  conditions  because 
of  the  uncomfortable  conditions  in  muddy  foxholes.  The  weather 
had  minimal  effect  on  equipment  and  supplies;  however,  lines  of 
communication  were  hampered  by  the  inability  of  units  to  main¬ 
tain  visual  contact. 

(2)  Terrain. 

(a)  Observation  and  Fire,  The  densely  wooded  forests 
of  the  Schnee  Eifel  severely  hampered  the  ability  of  friendly 
and  enemy  forces  to  exercise  surveillance  over  critical  areas 
of  the  battlefield.  The  woods  also  negated  the  effects  of 


friendly  and  enemy  artillery  fire,  therefore,  causing  heavy 
dependence  on  small  arms  and  other  direct  fire  weapons.  The 
dense  woods  also  prevented  friendly  use  of  armor  during  the 
attack  and  assisted  the  enemy's  defense.  This  rugged  terrain 
enabled  a  few  Germans  to  do  the  work  of  many,  and  also  prevented 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  from  concentrating  its  force  for  an 
attack  at  a  critical  period. 

(b)  Concealment  and  Cover.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
concealment  and  cover  available  in  the  battle  area  provided  by 
the  dense  woods  along  the  Schnee  Eifel  and  the  extensive  forti¬ 
fication  along  the  German  "West  Wall."  Although  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  the  Schnee  Eifel  were  not  as  extensive  as  elsewhere, 
they  proved  to  be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
4th  Infantry  Division.  The  rugged  forest  area  greatly  assisted 
the  German  defense  and  hampered  the  American  advance  by  denying 
friendly  forces  the  use  of  armor  and  stifling  the  attempts  of 
4th  Infantry  Division  commanders  to  concentrate  forces  for  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  "West  Wall." 

(c)  Obstacles.  Natural  obstacles  consisted  of  the 
steep  Schnee  Eifel  ridge  itself,  the  dense  forests,  Mon  Creek 
in  the  southern  area,  the  Kyll  Piver  in  the  north,  and  the  Prum 
Piver  running  north  to  south  across  the  area.  Man-made  obstacles 
consisted  of  extensive  concrete  fortifications  such  as  dragon's 
teeth  and  pill  boxes  along  the  "V/est  Wall,"  plus  mine  fields, 
destroyed  bridges,  and  the  villages  of  Hontheim,  Sellerich,  and 
Kerscheid  in  the  south.  These  obstacles,  man-made  and  natural, 
caused  the  battle  to  be  fought  mainly  by  infantry  and  favored 
the  German  forces.  The  inadequacy  of  roads  and  trails  through 


the  Prum  State  Forest  in  the  south  canalized  the  23d  Regiment's 
attack  and  caused  the  destruction  of  an  infantry  company, 
because  of  rugged  terrain  along  the  ridge,  the  American  advance 
was  slowed,  enabling  the  enemy  to  reinforce  and  occupy  fortifi¬ 
cations. 

(d)  Key  Terrain.  The  most  prominent  key  terrain  is 
the  Schnee  Bifel  ridge  which  is  2,286  feet  high,  running  along 
the  German  border  for  about  15  miles  from  Orinont  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Brandscheid  where  it  develops  into  a  relatively 
open  plateau.  General  Gerow  realized  that  he  possessed  no  mass 
forces  for  the  attack,  yet  the  assignment  of  a  rugged  route  of 
advance  like  the  Bifel  meant  that  American  commanders  still 
were  thinking  in  terms  of  pursuit  warfare.  If  this  were  so, 
the  spread  formation  of  the  V  Corps  was  acceptable  even  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  such  as  the  "West  Wall."  The  German 
2d  3S  Panzer  bivision  was  defending  against  the  4th  Infantry 
Division,  never  expected  an  assault  over  the  rugged  terrain  of 
the  Schnee  B’ifel,  and  had  concentrated  forces  on  manning  the 
fortifications  along  more  logical  routes  of  advance.  The 
initial  success  of  General  Barton's  forces  confirmed  his  belief 
that  the  "’.Vest  Wall"  v/as  only  a  minor  obstacle;  however,  German 
counterattacks  and  the  effects  of  weather  on  U.S.  forces  stifled 
the  U.S.  advances  and  permitted  the  Germans  to  occupy  fortifica¬ 
tions  along  the  "West  Wall."  The  rugged  terrain  along  the 
Schnee  Bifel  discouraged  the  use  of  armor  and  prevented  a 
true  pursuit  by  the  4th  Infantry  division.  By  15  September, 
the  Germans  had  been  able  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  4th  Infantry 
division  and  began  massing  mortar  and  artillery  fire  and  conducting 
limited  counterattacks. 
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(e)  Avenues  of  Approach,  Avenues  of  approach  used  by 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  were  the  roads  leading  into  the  Schne 
Difel  from  the  villages  of  Radscheid  and  Bleialf,  Additionally 
the  Losheim-Kyll  Gap  was  used  by  the  division  reserve.  Since 
the  division  v/as  attacking  with  only  two  regiments  abreast,  the 
avenues  of  approach  were  considered  adequate.  Both  avenues 
afforded  attacking  forces  good  concealment  and  cover;  however, 
maneuvering  space  v/as  not  adequate  because  of  heavy  forests. 

The  numerous  trails  and  uncharted  fire  breaks  caused  some  of 
the  units  to  become  disoriented  and  therefore  slowed  the  attack 
Additionally,  attacking  forces  v/ere  screened  by  drizzling  rain. 
The  combination  of  severe  v/eather  and  rugged  terrain  favored 
the  German  forces  and  gave  them  time  to  reorganize  and  con¬ 
solidate  their  defenses.  The  negative  impact  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  on  friendly  forces  caused  them  to  become  uncoordinated, 
severed  lines  of  communication,  and  otherwise  stalled  their 
advances, 

SBCTION  IIIB;  Combat  Df fectiveness  of  Opposing  Forces: 

(1)  Strength  and  Composition,  The  4th  Infantry  Division 

went  into  action  on  14  September  1944  with  the  following  task 

2 

organization  and  personnel  strengths: 


m 


* 


8th  Infantry  Combat  Team 
8th  Infantry  Regiment  (3455) 

C/801st  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(173) 

A/893d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(169) 

29th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
(597) 

PLT/A/4th  Engineer  Battalion  (28) 
A/4th  Medical  Battalion  (105) 

12th  Infantry  Combat  Team 
12th  Infantry  Regiment  (3467) 
?LT/B/70th  Tank  Battalion  (25) 

3/80 1st  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(175) 

3/893d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(163) 

42d  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (589) 
B/8lst  Chemical  Battalion  (133) 
PLT/3/4th  Engineer  Battalion  (31) 
B/4th  Medical  Battalion  (111) 

22d  Infantry  Combat  Teaxa 
22d  Infantry  Regiment  (3318) 

B/70th  Tank  Battalion  (97) 

C/893d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(171) 

44th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
(593) 

A/8lst  Chemical  Battalion  (129) 
PLT/C/4th  Engineer  Battalion  (32) 
C/4th  Medical  Battalion  (107) 

DIVAHTY 

20th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
(493) 

955th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
(attached) 

377th  AAA  Battalion  (attached) 

801st  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(attached) 

893d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(attached) 
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Manor  Combat  Equipment^ 
(See  Diagram  1.) 

12  -  K10  Tank  Destroyers 
(3- IK  Gun) 

12  -  M10  Tank  Destroyers 
(3-IN  Gun) 

18  -  M2A1  Howitzer  ( 105mm) 


Major  Combat  Equipment 
(See  Diagram  1,) 

5  -  K4A1  Tank  (75mra  Gun) 

12  -  M10  Tank  Destroyers 
(3- IN  Gun) 

12  -  M10  Tank  Destroyers 
(3- IN  Gun) 

18  -  M2A1  Howitzer  (105mm) 
12  -  4»2IN  Chemical  Mortars 


i-.'aior  Combat  Equipment 
(See  Diagram  1#) 

17  -  K4A1  Tank  (75mm  Gun) 

12  -  M10  Tank  Destroyers 

(3- IN  Gun) 

18  -  M2A1  Howitzer  (105mm) 
12  -  4.2IN  Chemical  Mortars 


Ha.ior  Combat  Equipment 
12  -  M2A2  Howitzer  (155mm) 
12  -  M2A2  Howitzer  (155mm) 
12  -  M51  Quad-50  Cal  AAMG 
36  -  M10  Tank  Destroyers 
(-24)  (3IN  Gun) 

36  -  M10  Tank  Destroyers 
(-36)  (3IK  Gun) 
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DIV  TRPS  Major  Combat  Mnuipment 

70th  Tank  Battalion  (-)  (attached)  ( See  Diagram  2*) 

102a  Cavalry  Group  (attached)  (See  Diagram  2.) 

4th  Reconnaissance  Troop  (155) 

4th  Engineer  Battalion  (641)  (-) 

4th  Signal  Company  (222) 

4th  QM  Company  (195) 

704th  Ordinance  Battalion  (463) 

4th  Medical  Battalion  (466)  (-) 

4th  MP  Platoon  (71) 

This  task  organization  remained  fixed  throughout  the 
period  14-19  September  1944  except  for  two  changes:  the  801st 
Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  was  detached  from  division  control  on 
16  September  and  both  4th  Becon  Trp  and  A/70th  Tank  Battalion 
were  attached  to  the  8th  Infantry  Combat  Team  on  17  September, 

A  combination  of  artillery  ammunition  shortages,  overcast  skies 
and  the  main  V  (US)  Corps  effort  in  the  south  denied  any  sub¬ 
stantial  external  support  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division,  The 
Division  had  to  accomplish  its  mission  with  what  ir  had  on  hand. 
However,  the  division  received  2074  replacements  to  cover  2681 
casualties.^ 

The  major  German  unit  opposing  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
was  the  remains  of  the  2d  SS  Panzer  Division,  reinforced  with 
initially  12  and  later  14  nondivisional  battalions.  The  exact 
German  organization,  unit  strengths,  equipment  and  weapons  are 
nearly  impossible  to  determine.  However,  very  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  through  German  prisoner  interrogations  and 

collected  data  through  U.G,  intelligence  agencies.  The  follow¬ 
er 

ing  task  organization  was  obtained  through  those  sources:"^ 

2d  33  Panzer  Division  "DAS  BBICK 11  (See  diagrams  1  and  2.) 

S3  Panzer  Begt.  2  (Destroyed;  1  Mark  V  "Panther"remaining) 

33  Panzer  Inf  Begt.  3  (Consolidated  into  one  battalion) 

33  Panzer  Inf  Begt.  4  (Consolidated  into  one  battalion) 

33  Engineer  Bn,  2  (2  companies) 

3S  Artillery  Begt.  2  (2  batteries  totaling  18  -  105mm,  2-150mm  now.) 
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SS  Assault  Gun  Bn.  2  (2  companies  totaling  9  -  75mm  Aslt  guns) 

S3  Antitank  Bn.  2  (2  batteries  totaling  13  -  75rcni  guns) 

33  Antiaircraft  Bn.  2  all  destroyed 

33  Reconnaissance  Bn.  2 
S3  Rocket  Launcher  Bn.  2 

Attached  Units  as  of  13  September  1944 

Regimental  Combat  Team  "GORBBL"  (staff  and  students  from  Officer 
and  RCO  training  school  -  Bainz) 

Battalion  Combat  Team  "VffilTSK"  (350) 

Battalion  Combat  Team  "BONGARTZ"  (300) 

Composite  Battalion,  12th  SS  Panzer  Division  (remains  of  the 
25th  and  26th  SS  Pz.  Gr.  Regiments)  (300) 

Battalion  Combat  Team  "V/L’RBR"  (Personnel  recently  released  from 
hospital)  (300) 

Luftwaffe  Pilot  Training  Battalion  (organized  as  a  Security  Bn.) 

(500) 

626th  Security  Battalion  (250) 

1031st  Security  Battalion  (400) 

669th  Ost  Battalion  (German-led,  former  Russian  PV/s)  (500) 

105th  Infantry  Training  Battalion  (replacement  Bn.  from  105  Inf. 
Div)  (300) 

118th  Infantry  Training  Battalion  (replacement  Bn.  from  118  Inf. 
Div.)  (400) 

454th  Grenadier  Replacement  Battalion  (replacement  Bn  from  the 
454  Inf.  Div.)  (500) 

34th  Light  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (2  small  companies  of 
artillerymen  fighting  as  infantry  -  ISS  Corps  unit)  (250) 

In  addition  to  the  above  units,  the  2d  SS  Pz.  Division 

received  as  reinforcements  the  107th  Infantry  Training  Battalion 

and  the  6th  Luftwaffe  Fortress  Battalion  on  16  September  1944* 

Replacements  arrived  beginning  16  September  through  19  September 

so  that  both  the  3d  and  4th  S3  Pz.  Gr.  Regiments  increased  to 

2  battalions  each  and  the  2d  SS  Pz.  Regiment  increased  to  12 

tank  companies  (Bark  IV  75mm  tanks).  Rone  of  the  SS  infantry 

battalions  exceeded  300  personnel  and  the  attached  battalion- 

sized  units  ranged  in  size  fro.:.  200  to  400  personnel  each.u 

The  "type"  organization  shown  in  Diagram  1  gives  an  approximate 

idea  of  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  German  units  involved. 

This  "type"  organization  seems  compatible  with  the  information 


provided  in  the  4th  Infantry  Division  G2  Periodic  Reports. 


The  fighting  quality  of  many  of  these  units  was  questionable. 
The  I  33  Corps  Coumander,  General  i.'ajor  KHAEihvR,  stated  that 
most  of  then  were  disbanded,  especially  the  replacement  bat¬ 
talions,  and  the  personnel  used  to  not  only  fill  his  organic 

7 

co. '.bat  units  but  his  special  troop  units  as  well.  The  corps 
commander  supported  the  2d  S3  Pz.  division  with  five  from  his 
heavy  ( 1 70nn )  gun  battalion.  Since  the  V  (US)  Corps  attacks 
were  not  coordinated  and  the  attacks  conducted  by  the  4th 
Infantry  rivision  occurred  at  the  sane  place,  General  Kraemer 
was  able  to  effectively  support  the  2d  3S  Pz.  Division  with 

O 

accurate  and  deadly  fire. 

hi  AGP:  A"  1  :  Comparative  Infantry  Scales  of  kanpower/iauipnient 
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(2) 

Technology. 

The  overall  technological  balance 

between 

4th  Infantry  Division 

and  2d 

S3  Pz. 

Division 

was  nearly 

equal. 

Differences  in  equipment  were  minor 

with  the 

slight  advantage 

going  to 

the  German  side  in 

terms  of  rate  of 

fire  and  penetra- 

tion  capability,  hut 

this  was  balanced  by  the  greater 

American 

numbers 

of  small  arms 

,  tanks 

,  field 

guns  and 

ammunition 

•  An 

overwhelming  American  superiority  was  in  ground  attack  aircraft, 
but  this  advantage  v/as  lost  due  to  the  continual  low  visibility 
which  prevented  close  air  support. 

because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  low  cloud  condi¬ 
tions,  the  battle  for  the  Schnee  Pifel  was  an  infantry  fight, 
lost  of  the  combat  was  a  struggle  of  platoons  and  companies 
against  pillboxes  and  close-quarter  infantry  counterattacks. 
Additionally,  both  sides  had  to  consider  the  effects  of  in¬ 
direct  fire  on  their  courses  of  action  either  in  attacking  the 
German  strongpoints  or  counterattacking  American  penetrations. 

To  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  technology  on  the 

course  of  the  battle,  Diagram  3  provides  a  comparison  of  the 

o 

characteristics  of  the  principal  weapons  used:' 
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As  the  diagram  indicates,  both 

sides 

were  well 

armed  sine 

all  the  weapons,  except  for  the  Infantry  Guns  (IG),  were  found 


within  the  battalion.*  In  small  arms,  the  Germans  were  out¬ 
classed  in  rifles.  The  U.S,  hi  was  semi-automatic,  while  the 
German  G98  was  bolt-operated,  giving  the  American  rifleman 
greater  firepower,  however,  the  German  platoons  and  squads 
hau  nearly  one-half  of  their  soldiers  armed  with  ShGs  while 
the  US  units  had  very  few.  These  ShGs  and  the  numerous  L'hGs 
(hG42)  gave  the  German  platoon  much  greater  firepower  than 
their  U.S.  counterpart.  At  the  company  level,  the  American 
platoons  could  be  supported  with  the  firepower  of  the  60 mm 
mortars  and  12  and  hi  91 9  machine guns.  The  companies  were 
supported  by  the  battalion's  81  mm  mortars  and  additional 
hi  91 7A1  hh  Gs.  German  platoons  were  supported  by  the  company's 
with  the  hg4 2  in  the  hh'G  configuration,  while  the  companies 
were  supported  by  trie  battalion's  8 1  mm  and  120mm  mortars.  In 
audition,  the  Ger  ..an  battalions  were  supported,  often  attached 
to  the  battalion,  with  the  regimental  75mm  and  150mm  Infantry 
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uns.  :':.ese  organic  artillery  pieces  insured  effective  ar.u 
esrcr.oive  indirect  sunnort  in  audition  to  tie  battalion 
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t  A. '.-..'lean  battalion,  and  t'ne  deruans  used  it  effectively 
i  '  b..;t  ..is.  .o  tinted  Am eric  an  attacks,  however,  the  uivisior.al 
;ir  ct  support  available  to  tne  American  battalion  was 
clearly  superior  to  tie  divisional  support  wit:. in  tine  bor..;ar 
division  in  quantity,  accuracy  and  rate  of  fire,  .rut  to  take 
—  ^  1  —  a v c.. .  o cT  '..-  o i  t : .  —  s  n  en  e  i it ,  tne  n...i e r ic  an  natter. i.  on  .  i  ao  to 
receive  priority  for  support  and  ti:e  support  nad  to  be  care¬ 
fully  coordinated* 

Kraeuer  coruents  that  tno  lack  of  A. -.eric an  infantry- 
artillery  coordination  and  the  lack  of  liri.t  organic  artillery 
for  the  infantry  was  a  factor  in  the  inability  of  the  ltd 


Infantry  division  to  exploit  their  early  success  in  or e akin s 

1 ; 


through  tne  hieyfried  Line.  w  American  attacks  were  repeatedly 
broken  ut>  by  concentrated  and  accurate  dor. nan  mortar  and  artiller 


fire.  This  fire  was  also  the  rain  contributor  to  tne  hisn  mn.scr 

A . , _ 1  1  ...  .......... 


key  factor  in  t..is  battle.  hather,  it  ivat 
its  available  technology,  ihu  der..an 
o oncentrated  their  firepower  at  the  1. 
ii.io  insured  re  ;poncivc  support  at  ca< 
viti.in  tne  battalion.  American  batta 
t'.rnal  fire  support  sore  than  the  dor 
was  unavailable,  the  American  battalion  was  at  a  disadvantage. 
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(:’)  logistical  Cystous.  The  logistical  requirements  in 
this  tattle  v/ere  similar  to  the  noeus  of  most  other  units  on 
t.»e  front  during  this  period,  There  appear  to  be  no  "special" 
requirements  nor  any  requests  for  large  amounts  of  extra  sup¬ 
plies. 

there  were  a  number  of  logistical  problems  that  affected 
t:.e  entire  theater  during  tills  period.  The  Allies  had  moved 
very  rapidly  across  Hurope  in  1944  and  were  still  being  sup¬ 
ported  through  the  beaches  and  ports  of  Tormandy.  lot  only  did 
this  create  exceptionally  long  supply  lines  but  the  facilities 
themselves  were  not  able  to  process  the  total  tonnage  required 
to  support  the  Allied  forces  operating  in  France.  It  was 
essential  to  capture  additional  ports  and  to  begin  operating 
these  facilities.  This  would  shorten  supply  lines  and  increase 
the  amount  of  tonnage  that  could  be  supplied.  Although  this 
situation  made  further  offensive  operations  inadvisable,  hisenhower 
wished  to  maintain  the  current  Allied  momentum,  he  determined 
ti.at  two  offensive  drives  could  be  supported,  recognizing  that 
this  was  a  gamble  because  the  supply  lines  were  already  over- 

a.  ,  _  0  12 

UcaXCva  • 

This  situation  affected  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in 
several  ways.  The  division  had  to  be  resupplied  over  a  great 
distance  which  strained  its  support  capability.  Fuel  had  been 
a  problem  early  in  September  but  sufficient  stocks  seem  to  have 
boon  available  by  r.idmonth.  At  the  first  of  the  month,  the 
division's  supply  vesicles  had  to  make  a  250-mile  round  trip 

1  7 

in  order  to  obtain  needed  fuel.  This  situation  improved 
around  ;.idm.onth  as  the  Army  true  Idle  ad  moved  forward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Corps  command  post. 
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Ammunition  was  a  problem  for  the  4th  Division  throughout 
the  month  of  September,  Res upply  vehicles  had  to  drive  over 
sixty  miles  one  way  to  obtain  ammunition.^  At  the  supply 
point,  not  all  needed  types  of  ammunition  we re  available. 

There  was  a  significant  shortage  of  artillery  ammunition  at 
this  time.  y  To  help  relieve  the  problem  of  ammunition  short¬ 
ages  and  long  supply  lines,  the  Army  relaxed  its  policy  of 
holding  a  basic  load  of  ammunition  in  reserve  and  allowed 
divisions  to  draw  additional  ammunition.  This  helped  in  most 
areas  but  not  in  the  area  of  shortages  already  mentioned. 

Maintenance  problems  increased  throughout  September. 

This  was  due  more  to  poor  road  conditions  and  number  of  miles 
being  driven  than  to  enemy  action. ^  There  was  an  abundance 
of  replacement  vehicles  available,  and  it  was  often  quicker  to 
replace  items  than  to  fix  them.  In  this  fashion,  the  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  combat  units  could  be  maintained.  There 
were  several  items  that  appear  to  have  been  short,  but  these 
were  primarily  cargo  vehicles,  not  combat  vehicles.  These 
shortages  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  negative  impact  on  the 
division. 

The  German  Army  in  this  sector  seems  to  have  had  greater 
supply  problems  than  the  Allies.  Supply  services  appear  to 
have  broken  down  and  many  items  were  often  in  short  supply. 

Supply  dumps  were  moved  far  back  from  the  front  to  prevent  them 
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from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rapidly  advancing  Allies. 
Allied  air  power  certainly  had  an  effect  on  the  German  supply 
services  which  now  had  to  transport  needed  supplies  over  much 
greater  distances.  This  created  shortages  in  certain  types  of 


supplies  such  as  ammunition,  3y  the  second  week  of  September, 
the  2d  SS  Panzer  Division  had  no  ammunition  for  its  75mm  anti¬ 
tank  guns,  its  light  and  medium  howitzers  or  its  21  Omni  mortars.^ 
While  this  situation  improved  somewhat  by  midmonth,  the  supply 
situation  was  still  critical. 

While  the  supply  situation  of  the  Allies  had  its  prob¬ 
lems,  the  support  provided  was  adequate*  movement  over  the 
roads  was  never  impeded  by  civilian  traffic.  This  was  important 
to  the  support  units  which  had  to  relocate  almost  daily  in  mid- 
September  in  order  to  provide  the  needed  support.  The  constant 
movement  of  these  elements  reduced  their  capabilities,  however, 
logistical  support  never  became  a  major  factor  in  the  battle, 

(4)  Command,  Control,  and  Communications  Systems, 

Command  and  control  was  exercised  within  the  4th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  from  the  division  commander  to  his  regimental  combat  team 
commanders  and  DIVAPTY  commander.  Control  of  division  troops 
and  service  support  elements  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  staff  officer.  Field  Order  437  (131730m  Sep  1944)> 
which  initiated  the  attack  into  the  Schnee  Difel,  illustrated 
the  command  relationships  of  the  division:  J 
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The  Field  Order  assigned  each  regiment  a  specific  objective 
and  sector  and  task  organized  tin,  division  so  that  each  regimental 
combat  team  (PCT)  had  a  combined  arms  organization  for  independent 
actions.  No  regiment  was  designated  the  main  effort.  The  divi¬ 
sion  commander  controlled  the  movement  of  the  PCT  through  the 
use  of  attack  routes,  checkpoints  and  objectives.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control  allowed  the  division  commander  to  maximize  his 
combat  power  in  the  attack  echelons  as  well  as  give  the  PCT  com¬ 
manders  adequate  combat,  combat  support,  and  service  support 
assets  to  fight  the  battle  without  additional  task  organization. 
The  division  commander  initially  retained  the  8th  PCT  and  70th 
AP  (-)  as  a  reserve  but  without  designated  missions.  The  ex¬ 


tensive  control  measures  for  the  PCTs  insured  coordination  of 
effort  but  limited  independent  subordinate  ability  to  take 


advantage  of  opportunities  in  sector.  An  example  was  the  actions 
of  ACT  12  on  14  September,  whereby  after  penetrating  the 
Siegfried  Line  at  hill  6 97  without  opposition,  the  ACT  halted 
when  it  reached  its  objective.  The  opportunity  existed  for 
ACT  12  to  exploit  forward  to  the  KYLL  Liver ,  but  the  emphasis 
on  coordinated  advances  prevented  the  exploitation  of  this 
opportunity.  The  division's  emphasis  on  coordinated  advances 
by  three  ACTS,  on  line,  without  a  designated  main  effort,  resulted 
in  three  independent  ACT  attacks  struggling  against  a  coordinated 
German  defense. 

The  German  commander,  3S  General  Heinz  Laramerding,  had 

far  greater  command  and  control  problems  but  concentrated  his 

effort  to  what  he  considered  the  decisive  area — the  BL2IALF- 
20 

PAUL  road.  The  2d  SS  Pz.  Division  commander  had  to  gather  all 
his  retreating  and  rear  guard  units  and  place  them  into  defensive 
positions  while  concurrently  receiving  numerous  ad  hoc  units  to 
his  task  organization.  V.hile  no  German  records  are  available  to 
indicate  his  orders,  GLL  Lammerding  appears  to  have  assigned  the 
attached  units  directly  to  his  existing  regimental  staffs  and 
in  some  cases  disbanded  the  ad  hoc  units  and  distributed  the 
personnel  to  his  under strength  units.  This  would  have  greatly 
reduced  his  span  of  command  and  control  while  at  the  same  time 
placed  the  newly  formed  units  under  experienced  leadership. 

Another  complicating  factor  for  GLH  Lammerding  was  that  the 
majority  of  both,  his  divisional  and  regimental  staffs  Lad  become 
casualties,  however,  German  staff  organization  worked  in  his 
favor.  The  German  divisional  staff  was  organized  to  give 
primary  emphasis  to  operational  planning.  The  division 
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operations  officer  coordinated,  if  not  controlled,  all  other 
staff  agencies.  The  operations  officer  served  as  the  Chief 
of  Staff  as  well.  In  the  event  of  large  staff  casualties,  the 
operations  section  was  reconstituted  first  so  that  immediate 
continuation  of  operations  planning  could  resume.  Senior 
surviving  support  services  leaders  reported  to  the  Operations 
Officer  for  instructions  and  the  staff  positions  of  intelligence, 
personnel,  supply  and  quartermaster  were  filled  as  personnel 

pi 

bee  a:  ie  available. 

The  U.S.  Army  staff  was  not  organized  in  the  manner  of 
the  German  staff,  hach  U.3.  staff  officer  was  co-equal  and  he 
was  coordinated  in  his  efforts  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Whereas 
the  German  staff  was  organized  for  the  conduct  of  operations, 
the  U.3.  staff  was  organized  for  collection  of  data  for  the 
commander  and  for  organizing  the  personnel  and  equipment  needed 
to  fight.  This  managerial  technique  v/orked  well  based  on  U.S, 
business  managerial  experiences  and  U.S.  preference  for  organizing 
overwhelming  material  resources  to  defeat  an  opponent. 

both  the  German  and  U.S.  Army  had  extensive  communica¬ 
tions  means  within  the  division,  hadio  and  wire  communications 
connected  all  echelons  from  company  to  division.  Within  the 
companies,  messengers  and  wire  were  the  most  common  means. 

The  quality  of  U.S.  radios  was  better  in  terms  of  reliability 
and  weight.  As  a  result  the  U.S.  Army  relied  on  radios  more 
than  wire  while  the  opposite  was  true  in  the  German  Army. 

The  Germans  found  the  Siegfried  Line  communications 
systems  a  wreck  when  they  occupied  the  positions  in  September 

pp 

1944.  it  took  them  a  couple  of  days  to  establish  the 


necessary  wire  nets.  The  loss  of  extensive  radio  equipment 
during  the  retreat  from  France  meant  that  units  we re  without 
communications  to  battalion  or  regimental  headquarters  when 
U.o.  artillery  cut  wire  lines,  but ,  since  the  main  U.S. 
threat  to  the  German  defense  was  on  the  BLEIALF-P3UH  approach, 
sufficient  radios  were  assigned  to  that  sector  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  control. 

U.S.  records  do  not  indicate  any  problems  with  the  use  of 
radios  during  the  battle.  Greater  problems  were  experienced 
with  radio  repair  and  replacement  because  the  division  advance 
was  so  rapid  across  France  and  into  Belgium  that  repair  part 
depots  were  far  away.  However,  the  majority  of  the  signal 
equipment  was  repaired  within  three  days. 

(5)  Intelligence,  A  variety  of  intelligence  assets  were 
available  to  support  U.S.  forces  during  the  battle  for  the 
Schnee  Fifel.  Intelligence  support  was  provided  to  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  by  six  attached  functional  teams  which  pro¬ 
vided  expertise  in  enemy  order  of  battle,  interrogation  of 
prisoners  and  civilians,  photo  interpretation,  and  counter¬ 
intelligence.  Interrogation  and  counterintelligence  personnel 
were  further  detailed  to  provide  support  at  regimental  level. 
Intelligence  assets  at  V  Corps  were  comparable  to  those  at 
division  level  with  the  addition  of  a  weather  detachment  and 
a  radio  intercept  capability.  Intelligence  assets  available 
to  division  and  corps  are  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3«  Aerial 
reconnaissance  support  was  provided  by  Lightning  and  Hustang 
aircraft  belonging  to  cue  67th  heconnaissanoc  Group,  IX  Tac¬ 
tical  Air  Command,  supporting  First  Army. 
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regardless  of  the  echelon  to  which  the  assets  were  at¬ 
tached,  tue  V  Corps  3-2  coordinated  ana  directed  all  intelli¬ 
gence  collection.  Specific  z..A  and  detailed  information  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  impending  attack  against  the  3iegrried  line 
were  published  ana  disseminated  by  corps  on  11  dep  44.^° 
i  articular  attention  was  directed  toward  determining  the 
strength,  composition,  and  disposition  of  enemy  forces  and  the 
character  of  tee  obstacles  alone  the  line.  The  4th  Inf  Div 
never  published  its  own  .ICI  or  intelligence  annex  for  the  opera¬ 
tion;  the  level  of  detail  requested  by  corps  was  no  doubt  con- 
sidored  adequate  to  moot  division  requirements.  The  corps  mil 
and  collection  requirements  were  probably  passed  to  subordinate 
units  and  attached  teams  by  the  division  G-2  during  briefings 
or  staff  visits.  Additional  intelligence  requirements  reflec¬ 
ting  the  corps  commander's  concerns  about  the  reported  formation 
of  panzer  brigades  and  a  possible  buildup  of  enemy  forces  on  the 
corps  front  and  flanks  were  receiveu  >,y  the  division  3-2  via 

radio  on  16  and  1?  ^.ptenber ,  respectively.  both  taskings  were 
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immediately  passed  to  tne  regimental  3-2 's. 

Timely  aissemination  of  intelligence  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  V  dorps  Intelligence  3..P,  Daily  written  reports  cover¬ 
ing  tne  previous  24  hours  were  submitted  by  intelligence  ele¬ 
ments  to  ti.eir  supported  3- 2/3-2  who  then  prepared  a  similar 
periodic  report  for  distribution  to  staff  sections  within  the 
headquarters  and  higher,  lower,  and  adjacent  units.  The  3250th 
Signal  Service  Company's  reporting  requirement  deserves  special 
mention  because  it  was  certainly  unique  by  today's  standards. 

In  addition  to  a  summary  of  intercepted  enemy  traffic,  that 
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unit's  report  had  to  contain  the  actual  intercepted  messages  in 
German ,  followed  immediately  by  the  translation  of  each  message! 
Aerial  photographs  and  reconnaissance  reports  were  disseminated 
by  V  Corps  G-2  as  soon  as  they  were  received  from  First  Army, 
usually  12-24  hours  after  the  mission  was  flown.  In  addition 
to  prescribed  periouic  reports,  perishable  information  was 
passed  via  teletype,  radio,  or  telephone  to  higher  headquarters 
and  appropriate  subordinate  and  adjacent  units.  Situation  up¬ 
dates  were  passed  in  a  similar  manner  from  division  to  corps 
every  six  hours.  Finally,  on  an  "as  required"  basis,  V  Corps 
G-2  prepared  and  distributed  an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situa- 
tion.28 

Such  an  estimate  was  prepared  prior  to  the  4th  Infantry 
Livisicn's  attack  into  the  Schnee  Lifel.  After  discussing 
enemy  forces ,  the  Siegfried  Line,  and  the  terrain,  the  V  Corps 
G-2  accurately  concluded  that  the  enemy  woulu  defend  the  line 
with  whatever  forces  he  could  muster,  conduct  local  counter¬ 
attacks  to  restore  the  line  when  it  was  breached,  and  be  able 
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to  reinforce  only  with  small  miscellaneous  elements.  Given 
this  situation,  how  were  available  intelligence  resources 
employed  and  what  was  their  contribution  to  the  upcoming  battle? 

As  stated  previously,  V  Corps  published  FLI  and  detailed 
information  requirements  on  11  Sep  44.  First  Army  was  requested 
to  provide  aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  corps  zone  four  times 
daily  to  look  for  enemy  dispositions,  concentrations,  and 
movements  in  defense  of  the  Siegfried  Line;  aerial  photographs 
of  the  area  were  also  requested.  Special  missions  could  be 
requested  by  divisions  through  the  corps  G-2  as  tne  need  arose. 
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Lach  division  was  tasked  with  using  all  available  agencies  to 
maintain  continuous  reconnaissance  and  observations  of  its  zone 
to  determine  the  enemy's  intention  of  defending  the  Siegfried 
Line  and  the  strength,  composition,  and  disposition  of  forces 
and  the  location  and  character  of  obstacles.  The  4th  Infantry 
division  was  directed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  enemy 
Movements  and  dispositions  on  its  left  flank. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  and  photography  of  the  Siegfried 
Line  was  conducted  on  several  occasions  in  the  days  preceding 
the  attack.  Results  of  the  missions  conducted  on  the  12th 
were  received  by  the  4th  Infantry  Division  on  the  14th.  Lo 
significant  new  information  was  reported.  Deteriorating  weather 
conditions,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  air  base  was  100 
miles  to  the  rear,  rendered  further  photographic  and  visual 
reconnaissance  unsatisfac tory,-^0 

Information  derived  from  radio  intercept,  codenamed  PFARL, 
was  provided  by  the  3250th  Signal  Service  Company  assigned  to 
V  Corps  and  the  113th  Signal  Radio  Intelligence  Company  assigned 
to  First  Army.  The  3250th  consisted  of  137  personnel,  including 
a  small  traffic  analysis  section,  and  probably  had  only  an 
intercept  capability,  although  the  requirement  for  direction¬ 
finding  equipment  had  been  stated  several  months  before.  The 
113th  v/as  authorized  238  personnel,  including  an  attached 
32-man  (Type  1L)  traffic  analysis  and  cryptoanalysis  section, 
and  operated  both  intercept  facilities  and  a  radio  controlled 
DF  net.  Loth  units  were  under  the  control  of  the  Signal  Officer 
at  their  respective  echelons  but  were  tasked  by  the  G-2  for 

Loth  units  were  targeted  against  enemy  transmitters 


intelligence. 


operating  no  higher  than  Army  level  with  the  major  effort 
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normally  concentrated  on  divisional  and  lower  nets.  PhAhu 
i:ad  provided  useful  intelligence  during  the  pursuit  across 
Prance  and  Belgium  but  was  apparently  of  little  use  during  the 
battle  for  the  Schnee  mifel  itself.  The  last  apparent  report 
from  rhARL  during  this  period  gave  the  location  of  the  2d  PZ 
biv  as  of  120900B  3ep  44;  it  was  received  by  the  G-2,  4th  Inf 
.iv  at  121415B  the  same  day.^ 

Similarly,  ULThA  had  no  discernible  effect  on  the  opera¬ 
tion.  ULThA  intelligence  was  disseminated  to  HQ,  First  Army 
by  a  Special  Liaison  Unit  attached  to  the  G-2  section.  If 
any  dissemination  at  all  was  made  to  lower  echelons,  it  was 
probably  done  in  personal  discussions  or  by  effectively  dis¬ 
guising  the  source  of  the  information  and  including  it  in  other 
G-2  reports.  ULThA  documents  for  the  period  provided  little 
more  than  confirmation  of  the  enemy's  desire  and  desperate 
attempts  to  organize  a  defense  of  the  "'.Vest  V/all." 

The  4th  GIG  detachment  deployed  two  agents  to  each  of 
the  three  regiments  in  the  4th  Inf  biv  and  the  bulk  of  its 
resources  in  the  division  rear  area.  The  detachment's  main 
functions  were  to  screen  civilians  for  enemy  stragglers,  col¬ 
laborators,  and  local  Lazi  officials  and  search  for  documents 
that  might  have  been  left  behind  by  the  retreating  enemy,  GIG 
activities  undoubtedly  enhanced  rear  area  security  but  provided 
little-  if  any  inf ornation  of  tactical  value. 

Interrogation  of  prisoners  was  the  major  source  of  intelli 
gone  .  during  the  battle.  IP'.'.'  elements  supporting  each  regiment 
conducted  initial  interrogations  and  examined  captured  documents 


at  regi  r.outal  collecting  points  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
regimental  Si's.  i articular  emphasis  was  placed  on  determining 
ur.it  identifications,  com. position,  disposition,  ana  strongt:. 
ana  other  infer,  :ation  of  immediate  tactical  value,  prisoners 
were  then  evacuated  to  the  division  F\V  enclosure  (vicinity 
Jt  Vith)  where  ill  lean  417G  personnel  conducted  additional 
screening  and  interrogations,  The  majority  of  prisoners  were 
tnor.  evacuated  directly  to  Army  with  only  high- interest  prisoner 
going  to  corps.  Appro::!. ..atoly  300  prisoners  captured  by  the 
4  th  Inf  Siv  during  the  period  14-20  Sep  44  provided  a  wealth 
of  information,  .any  prisoners  belonged  to  the  miscellaneous, 
hastily-organized  units  which  had  been  moved  up  in  recent  days 
to  defend  the  Siegfried  Line;  most  were  undoubtedly  glad  that 
their  part  in  the  war  was  over, 

honor ts  from,  front-line  troops  were  also  a  major  source 
of  intelligence  during  this  period.  Anile  the  location  of  pill¬ 
boxes  might  be  known  fro;.,  other  sources,  the  question  of  whether 
they  were  occupied  could  onlv  be  answered  by  on-the-ground  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  enemy's  intention  of  defending  along  the 
Siegfried  Line  was  clear;  just  now  stiff  the  resistance  would  be 
could  only  be  determined  by  sending  troops  against  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  analyzing  reports  of  what  was  encountered. 

Little  specific  information  is  available  about  German 
intelligence  assets  or  their  employment  ana  effectiveness  during 
the  battle.  Undoubtedly,  the  enemy  attempted  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  by  whatever  means  were  available— aerial  reconnaissance 
(weather  and  aircraft  availability  permitting) ,  interrogation 
of  r'.y's,  and  front  line  troops— with  the  latter  probably  being 


the 


.ost  lucrative  source 


•  fhe  enemy  also  i.ad  a  function in 
and  hirniy- prized  radio  intercept  capability  to  exploit  the 
I.d.  forces'  lack  of  radio  discipline,  but  its  effectivenes 
against  ti.e  4th  Infantry  division  is  unknown. ^  The  former 
dhief  of  dtaff  of  ti.e  1st  dd  ranzer  dorps  as  much  as  stated 
after  the  war  that  his  unit's  nr o bleu  in  the  battle  for  the 
dc'...,oe  :ifel  was  a  lac]:  of  forces  and  not  a  lack  of  intelli- 
,'oucv  .  ‘r  _t  •./as  nrobablv  an  accurate  assessment. 
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i’v/o  additional  II..  i..is  were  attached  to  Corps.  They  were 
nor. -.ally  further  attached  to  divisions  as  required.  Two 
auditional  PI  Tr.s  were  attached  to  Jorps  but  operated  at 
the  Ar..y  Photo  interpretation  Center. 
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posts  on  key 


terrain  1-2  kilometers  forward  of  the  wain  defensive 


rie.  behind  the  wain  defense  sore  l.p  to  y  kilometers  were 


the  artillery  security  positions,  'these  liyht  ana  nediur 
artillery  battery  positions,  protected  by  antitank  jju ns,  supported 
ti.e  defense  with  indirect  fire  and  provided  defense  against 
onery  mechanized  breakti.rouyus.  finally,  in  depth  were  the  heavy 
artillery  positions  and  lar.;o  mobile  reserves. 

A  her nan  infantry  division  would  occupy  about  1C  kilometers 
if  front  with  2  reyineuts  (4  battalions)  in  the  rain  defensive 
zone  ana  would  also  occupy  tno  outpost  line.  The  ti.ird  reminent 
v2  ..attaiions)  woula  occupy  positions  in  depth  within  the  rain 
•  f  •  .  i  v  zone  •  ire  divisional  roc  onnaissar.c  e  oi'  fusilier 

battalion,  in  conjunction  with  the  so  if-  nro  oeiieu ,  antitank 
:attery  of  t:  e  divisional  antitank  battalion,  constituted  tno 


r  lie  r c c o ; . . . a i ; : : ■  a r. c e  screen 


The  reconnaissance  screen  would  be  commanded  by  trie 
division's  most  capable  and  aggressive  leader  who  would  attack 
the  enemy  with  automatic  weapons,  antitank  weapons  and  assault 
guns,  then  delay  to  a  subsequent  position  and  attack  the  enemy 
again.  This  action  was  intended  to  delay  and  confuse  the  enemy 
and  to  determine  his  main  routes  of  approacn.  As  the  enemy 
approached  the  forward  positions,  the  reconnaissance  screen 
would  hand  the  battle  to  the  forward  platoons  of  the  main 
defensive  zone  regiments. 

These  platoons  would  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  mobile 
screen,  engage  the  enemy  with  long-range  fires  and  conduct  a 
fighting  withdrawal  to  inflict  casualties  and  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  main  defensive  zone.  The  combat  outpost  line  absorbed 
the  forward  position  forces,  protected  the  main  defense  zone 
from  surprise  attacks  and  halted  the  enemy's  initial  attack 
with  antitank  automatic  weapons,  and  artillery  fire.  This 
caused  the  enemy  to  commit  his  reserves  against  the  main 
defensive  zone  very  early.  The  outposts  would  remain  in 
position  as  long  as  possible  to  adjust  artillery  fire  against 
the  enemy  attack  echelons.  The  main  defensive  forces  were  to 
hold  the  enemy  "at  all  costs."  Using  the  successive  defensive 
positions,  massed  artillery  concentrations,  interlocking  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  and  antitank  fires,  and  immediate  counterattacks 
against  any  penetrations,  the  main  defensive  regiments  would 
stop  the  enemy  attack.  The  self-propelled  assault  guns  and 
fusilier  battalion  woulci  counterattack  any  penetration  which 
the  forward  regiments  could  not  contain. 


( 


Cften  the  situation  required  the  infantry  division  to 
defend  sectors  as  wide  as  20-40  kilometers*  formally,  one 
of  two  methods  was  used.  The  division  commander  would  be 
required  to  keep  all  3  regiments  (6  battalions)  on  line  and  could 
either  defend  in  a  single  trench  line  with  self-contained  strong- 
points  or  defend  in  a  series  of  interlocking  strongpoints  up  to 
1-2  kilometers  deep.  The  trench  method  allowed  safety  in  re¬ 
supply  and  movement  between  strongpoints,  but  the  other  method 
gave  more  depth  to  the  defense,  in  both  cases,  the  enemy  could 
not  be  stopped  by  this  defense.  The  Corps  had  to  retain  mobile 
reserves  to  counterattack.  Outposts  and  mobile  reconnaissance 
elements  would  be  pushed  forward  as  in  normal  doctrine. 

'Die  2d  S3  Pz  Division  was  required  to  defend  a  sector 
of  the  Siegfried  Line  several  kilometers  v/ide.^  Using  the  two 
regimental  headquarters  available,  it  appeared  that  the  4th  SS 
PzG.  Regiment  was  in  the  north  and  the  3d  S3  PzG,  Regiment  was 
in  the  south.  General  Lamm.erdi ng  had  the  mobile  elements  of 
the  two  regiments  establish  a  series  of  roadblocks  to  delay  the 
American  approach  into  the  fortified  zone  while  the  non-mobile 
elements  and  especially  the  attached  non-divisional  units 
occupied  and  prepared  the  defense  zone.  The  division  appeared 
to  have  initially  defended  a  series  of  strongpoints  on  the  main 
approaches  into  Germany.  These  were  the  ST.  VITH-3CLCLV.2RG- 
.'vi  ’1  ,  ST,  v’T  T  ,  and  ST.  VITL-.-iiDlALF-PRU' :  approaches. 

The  densely  wooded  SSL  L. ilF  vL  highground,  vicinity  of  hills 
697  and  633 >  was  only  lightly  covered.  As  more  attachments 
and  reinforcements  were  received,  GRR  Laxmerding  filled  in  his 
defense  line  and  thickened  those  sectors  under  direct  threat. 


-iacl'i  German  strong.  :nt  used  one  of  the  existing  bunkers 
as  a  shelter  but  fought  outside  in  trendies  to  provide  greater 
visibility  of  tneir  assigned  sector.  An  automatic  weapon  was 
the  principal  weapon  of  each  squad  strongpoint  with  the  rifle- 
:nen  and  submac h in  egunner s  providing  security.  Indirect  fire  was 
only  used  to  break  up  American  attacks  because  the  number  of 
mortar  and  artillery  rounds  was  United.  The  available  anti¬ 
tank  guns  were  concentrated  on  the  hLCIALF-PhU' .  approach  since 
that  was  the  main  nobility  corridor  into  the  division  sector, 
hach  regiment  retained  a  battalion-sized  unit  as  a  counter¬ 
attack  force  which  was  used  repeatedly  to  limit  the  American 
penetrations.  According  to  German  prisoners,  the  greatest 
casualties  within  the  division  occurred  during  these  counter¬ 


attacks.-^ 

Fro...  available  information,  it  appears  that  the  German 
forces  had  an  adequate  doctrine  and  successfully  employed  their 
forces  in  accordance  with  that  doctrine,  GEk  Lammerding  cor¬ 
rectly  determined  the  main  thrust  of  the  American  attack  and 
allocated  sufficient  forces  to  block  it.  The  early  loss  of 
the  3C.  .JIFFL  h ighground  could  not  be  avoided  due  to  lack 
of  troops,  but  as  troops  became  available,  defensive  positions 
were  organized  that  limited  further  American  advances.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  German  counterattacks,  especially  the  infiltration 
attacks  in  the  JCi  h  h-„  jjlFbL  highground,  caused  sufficient  concern 
to  the  Americans  that  the  4th  Infantry  division  reserve,  the 
•it/:  ..Cl,  was  committed  to  that  area  and  not  used  on  the  main 
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b-.all  unit-;  that  found  cue. .y  weaknesses  and  succor ned  1..  _  • 
tratinj  nit;  a of cases  continued  to  advance  to  tueir  objectives. 
Ac  tnoco  ...  .all  unite  created  y;aps,  battalion,  r .  ;i.  .ental  or 


to  reduce  areas  of  resistance  remaining  in  ti.e  roar  of  t..e 
att ac kino  ec melon « 
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of  fires  to  seize  tie  divisional  objective,  'fine  secondary  attack 
was  used  to  hold  the  one. -y  in  position  and  to  deceive  hi.  ;  as  to 
t.;0  location,  of  the  wain  attack,  flexibility  was  required  in 
planning  so  the  division  could  shift  emphasis  to  either  regi¬ 
mental  zone.  An  assigned  objective  was  ti.e  focus  of  effort 
for  oac..  unit.  Inter,  .odiate  objectives  were  assigned  but  no 
pauses  were  to  be  wade  unless  they  were  imperative  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  oach  regiment  was  assigned  a  zone  1000-2000  yards  wide 
•with  battalion  zones  >00-1000  yards  wide.  Zones  were  as  deep 
as  necessary  to  insure  penetration  of  the  enemy's  depth  of 
defense  to  at  least  the  rain  artillery  positions,  3-5  kilometers 
deep,  Supporting  weapons  were  used  to  aid  the  regiments  and 

V’  rs 

battalions  in  reaching  their  objectives:''" 

Artillcr.y  and  Chemical  i  ortars  -  provided  area  fire  to 
suppress,  disrupt  and  destroy  enemy  positions  and  provide  smoke 
to  conceal  frienuly  movement.  Artillery/'Jhemical  hortar  liaison 
•was  extended  to  coi.voany  level. 
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supplemented  artillery  fires 


infantry  .  ortars  - 
tne  fire  coordination  plan.  Company 
cated  to  attack  point  targets  such  as 
that  hold  up  the  company  attach. 


within 

..-.ortars  were  mainly  allo- 
autonatic  weapon  positions 


Antitank  Guns  -  covered  the  important  enemy  tank  appro ache 
into  t..o  front  and  flanks  of  the  unit.  They  also  were  assigned 
to  point  targets  such  as  enemy  antitank  guns,  pillboxes,  crew- 
served  weapons  emplacements  and  other  point  targets. 

Tanks  -  used  as  support  and  maneuver  elements.  In  support 
tanks  assisted  infantry  by  destroying  or  neutralizing  enemy  auto¬ 
matic  weapons,  artillery,  obstacles,  counterattacking  troops  and 
tanks.  Tanks  could  support  from  positions  both  forward  and 
behind  attacking  infantry.  Tank  units  could  be  assigned  ob¬ 
jectives  and  given  infantry  for  the  purposes  of  destroying  or 
neutralizing  enemy  antitank  weapons,  mines  or  obstacles  and  also 
holding  terrain  captured  by  tanks, 

deserves  were  used  to: 

1.  iXploit  success  of  the  main  attack  by  further  flank¬ 
ing  action. 

2.  .wivolop  resistance  holding  up  the  attack  echelons. 

;3.  A trike  enemy  counterattacking  the  attack  echelons. 

4.  Attack  the  flank  of  resistance  to  the  advance  of  an 

adjacent  reri  ;ont. 

The  oncers  and  actions  of  the  4th  Infantry  division  were 
not  absolutely  uoctrinal.  The  initial  attacks  by  the  12th  and 
22c;  :GT  were  .ado  without  any  designated  main  effort,  kac h 
."g T  had  an  assigned  sector,  objectives,  and  route  of  attack 
with  designated  coordination  points  to  maintain  contact. 
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This  controlled  attack  plan  did  not  allow  the  subordinate  co:> 
nanuers  initiative  to  exploit  opportunities,  and  consequently, 
early  opportunities  to  break  through  were  lost.  On  15  September, 
ti.e  division.  co emitted  tee  8th  OCT  to  envelop  resistance  to  the 
12th  and  22d  TOT,  This  was  clearly  within  doctrine,  but  when 
the  oth  ..8 1  could  not  outflank  the  resistance,  the  division 
co:. nittcd  the  -.01  to  a  part  of  the  line  that  could  not  achieve 
decisive  results.  The  opportunity  to  commit  the  reserve  to 
assist  ti.e  22u  udl  on  the  nain  axis  through  the  SCIihSh  hlFh'L 
was  never  made.  hven  after  the  commitment  of  the  8th  3CT,  the 
remaining  division  reserve,  tiie  ?0th  Tank  battalion  (-  two 
companies)  was  available  but  not  used.  This  battalion  could 
have  supported  the  22d  kCT  which  was  being  held  up  by  small 
arus  and  artillery  fire  on  relatively  open  terrain,  ho  other 
..ajor  tactical  doctrinal  errors  appear  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  regimental  and  battalion  staffs,  but  at  the  squad, 
platoon,  and  company  level,  the  coordination  of  infantry,  artillery 
and  use  of  tanks  anu  tank,  destroyers  appeared  weak.  This  may  have 
resulted  from  training  problems  within  the  units, 

Tartin  Van  Creveld's  analysis  of  American  and  German  fight¬ 
ing  power  in  V.orld  bar  II  is  critical  of  American  emphasis  on 
control,  coordination,  and  support  of  the  battle  compared  to 
the  Gorman  emphasis  on  fighting  the  battle.  This  U.S.  Army 
e  ;p:.asis  was  reflected  by  the  proportion  of  the  most  talented 
and  experienced  personnel  serving  in  the  combat  service  support 
branches.  As  a  result,  the  combat  arms  were  short  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  manpower, ^  because  the  demands  of  theater 
commanders  exceeded  the  number  of  army  divisions  which  had  been 


fixed  at  89,  the  divisions  fought  without  rest,  and  combat  arms 
soldiers  fought  until  they  were  killed,  rounded,  or  captured. 
This  prevented  major  units  fro...  leaving  the  line  to  absorb 
replacements  ana  train  them  effectively.  American  replacements 
v/ent  fro:.:  training  centers  directly  to  front  line  units.  They 
were  expected  to  have  their  training  completed  by  unit  veterans, 

but  there  was  often  a  lack  of  tine  or  inclination  to  conduct 

.  .  .  .  M 

suen  training.  ' 

The  gth  Infantry  division,  by  September  1944,  fits  Van 
Creveiu's  example,  extensively  trained  in  Great  Britain  prior 
to  the  ..'ormandy  landings,  the  division  had  been  in  continual 
c o  .Boat  since  June.  Casualties  within  the  infantry  regiments 
fro:::  1  June  to  1  September  1944  were  as  follows 

Authorized  Strength  Casualties  Percentage 


0  J. ; . 

w  o.  i  -L.  .  - 

31 16 

3930 

128  ' 

12th  k. 

3113 

4227 

133,; 

22a  ii.i 

3118 

4274 

1393 

Certainly,  there  were  personnel  in  the  unit  that  survived  this 
entire  period  and  provided  guidance  and  leadership  to  the  re¬ 
placements.  ..-,ut,  the  actions  of  the  units  indicated  that  the 
veterans*  guidance  was  one  of  caution.  In  the  attack,  con¬ 
sistent,  aggressive  actions  by  the  attacking  regiments  were 
lacking.  Additionally ,  the  skill  levels  of  low-level  units  were 
'..cud lea ppod  because  oJ  inexperienced,  newly  commissioned  officer 

a...  junior  company  co . -.andors* 

most  critical  analysis  of  these  deficiencies  was 
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.n  by  the  jj  horns  k.nminnr,  n.-,  ..rae  .cr The  general 
r  .  .  .  r‘.  '.  w  at  A. .eric an  attacks  in  Conte  .in. or  were  characterized 


1.  Artillery  preparations  which  indicated  location  of 
attack  and  which  were  not  followed  immediately  by  ground  attack, 
in is  allowed  the  German  defenders  to  get  out  of  their  protec¬ 
tive  bunkers  and  occupy  fire  positions. 

2.  Infantry  attacks  in  tightly  bunched  platoon-size 
groups  that  were  easily  repulsed  by  mortar  and  artillery  fire. 

5*  Lack  of  effective  tank-infantry  coordination.  American 
tanks  did  not  attack  in  nass,  but  appeared  as  2-3  vehicles  close 
to  the  road.  If  one  or  two  were  nit  by  antitank  fire,  the 
others  would  Ithdrav;  leaving  the  infantry  behind, 
ihoso  descriptions  indicated  severe  training  weaknesses  at  the 
unit  level.  This  may  indicate  why  the  divisional  and  regimental 
orders  were  so  specific  in  control  of  the  subordinate  units. 

■. . u t  even  the  higher  level  commands  were  not  innovative  or 
talented,  GL..  :j?acnor  reported  that  German  forces  could  always 
anticipate  American  attacks  by  the  radio  intercept  units  and 
the  regular  American  practice  of  attacking  at  0800  or  1400  or 
1500  hours  daily,  .;is  comments  were  verified  by  the  attack 
times  in  the  4th  Infantry  division’s  Field  Orders  from  14-17 
September. 

Gcrm.an  combat  effectiveness  was  not  up  to  the  standards 
that  the  German  commanders  sought,  Replacement  battalions  were 
filled  mainly  with  over-  and  under-aged  conscripts  recently 
arriving  from  abbreviated  basic  training  camps.  Those  units 
were  to  have  been  disbanded  anu  the  personnel  used  to  fill 
regular  units.  however,  they  were  not  afforded  the  usual  German 
pattern  of  training  and  assimilation  as  part  of  their  new  unit. 

As  a  result,  they  were  not  effective  emu  suffered  high  casualties. 
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The  security  battalions  were  filled  Mainly  with  soldiers  handi¬ 
capped  by  wounds  or  illness,  designed  to  guard  rear  installa¬ 
tions,  these  units  did  not  withstand  the  level  of  combat  at 
the  front  and  often  surrendered  at  the  first  opportunity. 

As  long  as  these  soldiers  remained  on  the  defensive  under  the 
protective  cover  of  their  fortifications  and  were  led  by  ex¬ 
perienced  leaders,  they  provided  sufficient  resistance  to  'halt 
the  4th  Infantry  division  attack. 

(7)  Condition,  korale,  and  Leadership.  The  "Steadfast 
and  Loyal"  division  was  riding  a  crest  of  battlefield  successes 
tnat  predicted  a  relatively  easy  penetration  of  the  Siegfried 
Line,  having  arrived  in  England  on  29  January  1944,  the  4th 
infantry  division  actively  pursued  training  in  preparation  for 
the  opening  of  the  second  front  in  Lurope .  Operations  heptune 
and  Tiger  were  successful  exercises  that  prepared  for  4th  Infantry 
division  for  Utah  Leach  at  Dornandy. 

Cn  D-day  itself,  the  division  assaulted  Beaches  Tare 
(Green)  and  Uncle  (Led)  before  advancing  to  Cherbourg  by 
29  June  1944*  Time  for  reorganization,  training  and  lessons 
learned  evaluation  was  directed  by  higher  HQs.  During  6-17 
July,  the  4th  Infantry  Division  played  an  integral  part  in 
securing  the  Carenton/Periers  corridor.  The  remainder  of  July 
and  early  August  saw  several  engagements  leading  to  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris  by  the  4th  Infantry  division  and  the  2d  French 
Armored  division  on  29  August. 

Destroyed  bridges  east  of  Paris  hindered  the  advance. 

L,y  early  September  the  division  crossed  the  Aisne  diver  and 
pushed  task  forces  Taylor  and  Pcgnier  across  the  else  and  Somme 


Canals.  Cn  5  September ,  the  division  crossed  tx.e  .  euse  diver 
as  the  Germans,  realizing  that  a  defense  west  of  the  Giegfrica 
Line  was  impossible ,  conducted  delaying  actions  vvrile  tuo  rear 
guard  was  pulled  inside  the  Ger- .an  border  for  reconstitution. 
At  tills  ti..o  t;.o  German  armies  were  staggered  and  confused 
to  sues  an  extent  that  wc-ohs  would  have  been  required  e  of  ore  a 
defensive  line  could  have  been  organized.  The  2d  33  Panzer 
division  was  in  need  of  reorganization  as  evidenced  by  its 
short a,  o  of  personnel  anw  critical  artillery  pieces. 

Casual tics  for  botn  sides  during  the  period  of  12-30 
.>epto-..bor  was  <  .  This  was  similar  to  the  casualty  level 
since  ..ormandy.  I:.ic  factor  wei  ;iiea  heavily  on  fcot’u  sides, 
fa o  her  .ans  were  ha. s-ered  oven  »ore  by  the  fact  they  possessed 
no  reserves  in  tnoir  sector.  This  casualty  rate  was  dispersed 


u.ro; 


ill  r a:  a :  s  a: ;  a  i .  .w  >  ac  t  e  d 


the  leasers-. in  shortfalls  for 


sot!,  siaes. 

The  weather  did  little  to  help  morale.  The  environment 
of  ti.o  3c  i .nee  ._,ifel  was  cool,  wet  and  cloudy  with  early  ,:orning 
fog.  The  dense  woods,  w.uuay  roads  and  generally  unfavorable 
terrain  slowed  the  division's  advance,  nevertheless,  because 
ti.o  h th  Infantry  division  iiad  entered  late  in  the  war,  it  was 
eager  to  prove  itself.  Its  early  successes  from  Lormandy  to 
the  crossing  of  the  euse  Liver  aided  morale  despite  the  weather, 
terrain,  destroyed  bridges  and  a  gasoline  shortage.  The  success 


also  ..,ay  nave  bred  complacency  and  overconfidence  as  evidenced 
by  tne  leader  si. ip  breakdown  at  i.  .IGF  and  lock  of  aggressive 
co  boat  upon  penetrating  the  "best  ball." 


The  German  Army  was 


a  superb  fighting  organization. 

Its  Morale ,  elan,  unit  cohesion  and  resilience  was  unsurpassed, 
Hazi  ideals  save  the  Military  an  exalted  social  status  but  it 
was  the  Amy's  internal  organization  that  kept  it  together. 

Tills  organization  was  a  product  of  long  development  and  im¬ 
provement  drawn  from  defeat. 

The  average  2d  33  Panzer  soldier  did  not  fight  for  social 
prestige  or  h’azi  ideology,  lie  fought  because  he  felt  hi  .self 
a  member  of  a  well  integrated,  well  led  tea:.:  those  structure 
and  administration  were  perceived  to  be  just.  The  Army's  doc¬ 
trine,  training,  and  organization  were  all  geared  to  fighting. 
The  best  went  forward.  Awards,  promotions,  and  organizations 
were  designed  to  produce  and  reward  fighting  men.  As  the 
result  of  this  institutional  control,  the  troops  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  where  they  fought,  against  whom,  and  why, 

both  sides  recognized  the  importance  of  leadership  at 
the  tactical  level.  However,  both  sides  differed  markedly  in 
the  selection  and  education  of  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers.  The  German  system  was  characterized  by  long,  inten¬ 
sive  training,  noncommissioned  officers  were  trained  to  perform 
duties  at  a  level  two  grades  higher  than  their  own.  officers 
were  originally  selected  based  on  character,  but  as  the  war 
progressed,  the  process  of  selection  and  training  became  less 


ri;  ;o  rous. 


The  A.-.erican  system  was  characterized 
of  the  Ar.i.y's  expansion,  ..nrly  in  the  war, 
officers  often  wc r c  inferior  to  their  hotter 
Hvcntuall.y,  time  and  the  increase  in  numbers 


by  the  suddeneos 
the  none ommissionc  d 
educated  subordinates, 
of  noncommissioned 


officers  ro solved  this  pro  bier.  dully  yd  .  of  the  U.b.  enlis 
force  v.ss  co  '.'ooue d  of  nor.co  ..riGoionod  officers  in  contract  t 


1  of  toe  :c-r  ;ar  eye  to  ...  A  ..eric  an  of  fic 
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oo.  oduc  at  ion  and  intelligence. 


tram .. 


:..  a  me  tori  zed 


; vet o- :  that  was  iroersonai  and  centralize 


ir:. c-roac  dor:. an  officers  had  developed  in  a  decentralized  eye 
noth  strong  unit  identity.  oth  system  produced  capahic, 
coco euto  leaders . 

attach,  by  the  A  th  infantry  hi  vision  racket.  concm 
ioloi.  and  a:.;ountea  to  a  rcconnaiccance  in  force.  There  v.ac  n 
oyna  .ic  leadorsric  leadiny  to  a  decisive  follow- ti.mu,; r. 

•  oneral  ..ay. .ond  ■.  .  arten  had  boon  c o  ..nan., in.-  since  1  July  1 
e  abruptly  left  hie  corr.and  on  17  beptenber.  o  was  replac 
d-onerai  iakeiy,  out  it  was  too  late  in  the  battle  for  tn 
to  have  any  significant  effect.  As  artillery,  y.ortar,  ana 
resistance  increased,  co.hoat  stress  tool;  its  toll.  The  P.2u 


,r:  fan  try  nearly  panicked  near 


7  ns  officers  broke  under 


..oavy  ciiol.lin.j,  counterattacks,  inadequate  lines  of  co.  .runic 
tion  and  initial  use  of  air,  artillery,  and  arror. 

The  womans  awn  oared  to  fare  better  under  tm  r  tress 


cattle. 


linen  fieri..  Tc  by  caoi  talizin. .  ■  on  tno  no  or 


weather  to  reinforce,  replace,  s..ii't  and  concentrate  forces, 
t'.h,  leasers;. ip  appeared  reluctant  to  concentrate  forces  and 
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.ad  .ore.  co  .bat  orperience ,  the  '’host  '.'all”  penetration  c.oul 
•avc  been  .ore-  successful,  Tho  her;  an  cadr-.  1  s  ozperionco  an 
orranizatior  its  forces  wit!. stand  tin.-  attack  of  t..c.  ■; 


aavanc  c  ti.rou.;:.  ..ei  -,opte:  w:er  ,  to 

a ladle  resistance  v;as  cncounterc-u* 


; i‘  t;.c-  it;.  Infantry  _  i vis ion  were  intent  on 
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ire  was  reacnou  by  An  eric  an  troops.  A.  or.  tno 
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on  September 

13  alony  the- 

i.eately  four  kilometers  west  of  the  Siegfried 
j  hours  or.  Ier,te;  doer  1  3»  the  1 2th  Infantry  ley 
otrols  to  conduct  a  reconnaissance  alor.y  the 
ol  fro.:  2/ 12th  inf  penetrated  the  Line  and  was 
'out  encountered,  no  crony.  Ino  patrol  proceeds 
anu  ponotrateu  the  Line  almost  one  kilo. to  ter  o 
he  otaer  patrol  hit  the  Line  approximately  300 
t  of  .wA'A'.LA  ,.L/i  Upon  receipt  of  information 
Led  Line  was  only  partially  defended,  the  divi 


by  a  successive  defense  forward  of  the 


"best  '..'all”  in  order  to 
gain  tire,  The  other  was  to  ore  alt  contact  with  the-  enemy , 
withdraw  to  the  "host  .Vail1',  and  set  up  a  stable  defense  in 
order  to  stop  the  enemy  attack.  The  second  course  of  action 
was  chosen. 


Although  it  ran  against  the  7th  German  Amy  intent,  tin 
rationale  for  adopting  course  of  action  2  was  at  least  three¬ 


fold.  hirst  th 
cions  which  had 


complete  exhaustion  of  the  subordinate  di vi¬ 
be  en  continuously  fighting  by  day  while  moviu; 


at  night  limited  the  ability  to  withstand  any  severe  enemy 

pressure.  Gee  and,  an  armored  spearhead  heading  fro..;  GTA7  .'LIT 

toward  "Ah.  .P  ATI  was  threatening  the  Corps’  right  flank.  Third, 

the  enemy  had  attacked  with  armor  toward  CLCM/TJAUX  on  the  10th 

of  hoptembor,  if  this  spearhead  continued  further,  it  would 

threaten  the  Corps’  left  flank  and  move  seriously,  by  moving 

eastward,  could  simply  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  "host 

..all, :  inis  area  was  completely  unmanned.^  Considering  the 

relative  combat  power  and  logistical  base,  I  GG  Panzer  Corps 

go 

was  unable  to  auont  course  of  action  1, 


The  Gee ond  Panzer  division  was 
b.'.o  ’’Test  Gall"  during  the  evening  of 
Coe on u  1G  Panzer  division  was  ordered 


ordered  to  fall  back  on 
1 1  September.^  The 
to  establish  a  security 


line  from  GC;  «.• 
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kilo. .oters  west  of  the  Siegfried  Line,'' 
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1  ) :  (Goo  Gkotch  1.)  (Page  75) 


1th  the  22a  infantry  megiment  on  the  right  and  the 
12m  .Infantry  regiment  on  the  left,  the  <; tn  In  advanced  up 
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the  Dchnee  Tifel  aicige.  The  Siegfried  Line  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  far  :;;ore  pillboxes  than  had  been  shown  on  the  intelligence 
rap.  In  the  22d  Regiment's  sector,  the  enemy  consisted  of  nixed 
units  which  included  Russian,  Luftwaffe,  and  ijZ  soldiers,  '.'any 
pillboxes  were  defended  and  there  was  heavy  German  artillery 
and  antitank  fire.  Attacking  units  of  tne  22d  Infantry  received 
considerable  casualties.  The  12th  Infantry,  however,  encountered 
enemy  troops  composed  of  young  and  very  old  men  who  had  little 
training  and  whose  ...or ale  was  very  low.  host  pillboxes  were 
completely  undefended  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
machinegun  position  or,  in  some  cases,  Germans  returning  rifle 
fire  through  embrasures.  The  Germans  made  no  effort  to  defend 

tiie  fortifications  in  the  12th  Infantry's  sector  to  include  any 

52 

organized  resistance  from  entrenchments. 

After  reaching  the  crest,  the  22d  Infantry  turned  south, 
the  1 2th  Infantry  turned  northeast,  and  by  nightfall,  the 
division  held  about  five  kilometers  of  the  ridgetop.  The  divi¬ 
sion  sector  measured  along  the  ridge  was  approximately  30  kilo¬ 
meters  wide.  There  was  a  10  kilometer  gap  between  the  22d 
Infantry  and  the  28th  Infantry  Division  on  the  right  and  a 
';i  kilometer  gap  between  the  12th  Infantry  and  the  9th  Infantry 
division  of  VII  Corps  on  tiie  left.  These  gaps  were  covered  by 
thin  cavalry  screens  operating  just  west  of  the  border.  .,oth 
flanking  divisions  were  also  considerably  farther  west  than  the 
•  ;  th  hi  far.  try  hi  vision.  Lift::  Dorps  had  no  significant  reserves 
because  the  yt\.  Armored  .  i vision  was  or.  line  with  and  south  of 
tne  28th  infantry  .mi vision,''-' 


L). 


Vhe  12th  Infantry  kegiment  initiated  the  assault  at  1010 


hours  with  the  first  and  second  battalions  abreast  and  received 
intermittent  artillery  and  mortar  fire.  Vehicular  movement 
was  hampered  by  a  virtually  impassable  and  nearer  network  of 
muddy  roads.  Cross-country  movement  was  severely  restricted 
by  the  heavily  v/oodeu  terrain.  The  Second  battalion  encountered 
enemy  small  arms  and  20mm  fire  'out  was  able  to  complete  a  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  Siegfried  Line  in  the  vicinity  of  ObLLJASCb  ,1j; 
(0871)  by  1 300  hours.  The  hirst  battalion  continued  an  advance 
against  small  arms  fire  and  also  penetrated  the  Line.  The  Third 

battalion  continued  to  protect  the  left  (north)  flank  of  the 

, .  .  .  5L 

ax vision,  • 

The  22u  Infantry  regiment  assaulted  in  column  at  1 1 30 
hours  with  the  Third  battalion  leading,  followed  by  the  hirst 
and  ,'Joconu  .attalions.  The  Third  battalion  reached  the  Lino 
by  1j505.  The  first  fortifications  were  breached  enabling  the 
battalion  to  read:  a  road  in  the  vicinity  of  (098?)  (2  km  west 
of  O.bLL'lklG.m),  This  penetration  consisted  of  heavy  fighting 
against  small  arms,  mortar,  and  anti-aircraft  fire,  mnemy  83 's 
were  used  and  more  pillboxes  were  encountered  than  originally 
expected.  The  enemy,  which  included  0.3  troops,  refused  to 
surrender  until  they  were  wounded  or  blasted  from  their  posi¬ 
tions.  The  First  battalion  passed  through  the  gap  developed 
by  the  Third  'attalion,  turned  north  and  reached  its  objective 
by  1515  hours.  The  Second  .  attalion  also  passed  through  the 
gap,  pushed  east  against  light  resistance,  and  reached  the  high- 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  (1089)  (1  km  oast  of  nbC  FT)  by 
2100  hours.  the  close  of  the  day, 


the  existing  penetration 


of  the  Lino  within  the  22d  Infantry's  zone  of  action  vac  more- 
than  two  kilometers  wide  with  one  battalion  more  than  two 
kilometers  past  the  enemy's  first  line  of  fortifications."" 

The  8th  Infantry  kegiment  was  the  division  reserve. 

At  1080  hours,  the  Second  battalion ,  then  holding  roadblocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  ST  VTiY.  (9574),  was  ordered  to  conduct  a 
motor  . love  to  the  vicinity  of  SChOKkbbkG  (0574)  to  relieve  the 
3u  battalion,  12th  Infantry  regiment  from  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  north  flank  of  the  division.  The  battalion 
closed  in  its  now  area  at  1450  hours.  At  1530  hours,  the 
remainder  of  the  8th  Infantry  commenced  movement  from  the 
vicinity  of  ALim .nST'U  (0171)  to  the  vicinity  of  kAbSChhlb  (0771  ) 
and.  closed  into  position  at  1930  hours.  The  102d  Cavalry  Group 
screened  the  left  flank  of  the  division,  established  roadblocks, 
and  repelled  small  enemy  counterattacks  during  the  division's 
attack.'10 

1  arts  of  the  2d  SG  Panzer  division  had  been  ordered  to 
retreat  to  the  ''best  ball"  during  the  night  of  12-13  September. 
The  remainder  of  the  division  withdrew  during  the  night  of 
15-14  September."’'7  On  14  September ,  the  First  Panzer  Corps 
officially  halted  its  retreat  and  began  to  defend  the  "best 
Tali,"  General  Peppier  split  the  05  kilometer  frontline  between 
the  2d  .lb  Panzer  division  to  the  north  and  the  2d  Panzer  Pi  vision 
The  2u  :  anzer  ..'.vision  was  to  occupy  and  defend  a  30  kilometer 
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;  750  men 

in  four 

organic  battalions  and  1900  non  in  nine  attached  battalions. 
Fourteen  75mm  antitank  guns,  37  artillery  pieces,  one  assault 
gun  and  one  dark  7  Panther  tank  were  available  to  support  the 
force. In  addition  to  this  force  was  the  nondescript  garrison 
troop  of  the  "best  ball"  mainly  consisting;  of  work  force  units 
to  improve  the  fortifications.0^  Small  arms  and  .machine  guns 
wore  also  available.  In  sum,  the  2d  SS  Panzer  Division  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  infantry  type  organization  whose  combat 
effectiveness  hac!  been  severely  damaged  during  the  retreat  from 
Franco.  It  was  tasked  to  defend  a  front  line  with  forces  unable 
to  occupy  all  of  the  pillboxes.0^  The  2d  3d  Panzer  Division's 
tactical  employment  and  mission  can  only  be  derived  by  concluding 
it  fro  :  too  actual  combat  reports  as  presented  by  the  respective 
opponent. 

To  accomplish  the  defensive  mission,  the  2d  33  Panzer 
division  obviously  concentrated  its  remaining  combat  power 
along  the  more  logical  routes  of  advance  through  the  Schnee 
iifel,  Tims,  positions  were  occupied  in  the  following  priority: 
1,03b  bib  (1382)  in  order  to  preclude  an  enemy  advance  along  the 
:  42 1  approach  to  the  west,  hOTb  O  il  Phth  (1476)  and  FGiG'fPAUG 
33.  . OIF  b,  (1673)  which  constitutes  a  major  road  intersection 

on  top  of  the  ridgoline,  an  economy  of  force  operation  along  the 
3c unco  ..if el  ridgeline  concentrating;  on  33 •  ..A  hZbbbAbb  (9270)  and 
!  or  estimable  main  effort  to  the  south  covering  the  roads  which 

.Load  to  ti.o  oast  in  the  vicinity  of  bd.j.bk.  b. (0860)  and 

,hb  (1167). 


;terod  by  local 


counterattack  and  regain  lost  terrain 


This  pattern  of  defensive 
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employment  was  developed  at  the  east  front  and  became  a  familiar 
if  not  stereotyped  pattern  of  tactical  approach.  The  mission 
assigned  to  the  division  was  presumably  to  hold  terrain,  deny 
enemy  penetration  and  gain  tine  for  both  establishing  the  second 

'  p 

defensive  belt  in  depth  and  reconstituting  combat  power#  J ' 

Those  efforts  were  in  the  beginning  stages  and  it  was  not  until 
19  September ,  when  the  battle  was  over,  that  the  Germans  had 
obtained  two  companies  of  infantry  and  three  hark  7  tanks,0-' 

This  can  be  regarded  as  the  first  I  33  Panzer  Corps'  opera¬ 
tional  reserve  force. 

The  operational  art  followed  was  a  prime  example  of 


"poor  man  tactics"  and  a  strict  adherence  to  some  basic  principles 
of  war:  Concentrate  combat  power  in  the  likely  enemy  avenue  of 
approach  and  take  risks  elsewhere  by  employing  economy  of  force 
operations,  Porn  and  employ  local  reserve  forces  if  combat 
strength  is  declining. 


may  2  (19  September  1934):  (See  Sketch  2,  Page  76.  ) 

The  4th  division  order  for  1 9  September  committed  the 
3th  infantry  on  the  left  of  the  1 2th  infantry  and  assigned  march 
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.  .achiuogun  fire.  As  the  hconu  atinlion  was  stopped  at  the 
mmm  of  t..o  column,  the  third  atfcnl  Lon  at  to  .:nted  a  penetration 
a  t  V  ( hi  . 1 ; ,  : i o  battalion  encountered  strongly  fortified 
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positions  and  intense  artillery,  nachinegun,  and  snail  arms 
fire.  by  1730  hours,  the  attempt  had  failed.  At  approximately 
1000  hours,  f'G  -art  on  decided  to  abandon  the  .-.arch  plans  and 
ordered  the  8th  Infantry  to  disengage  from  the  enemy  under  the 
cover  of  darlinoss.  The  2d  and  yd  battalions  disengaged  and  moved 
to  an  assembly  area  in  the  vicinity  of  L-cAndCiilb  (0771)  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  an  attach  to  the  oast  between  Combat  'Team  12  and 
Combat  Tea..,  22  the  following  morning.  The  First  battalion  re¬ 
mained  in  the  vicinity  of  dADbOkblJ  throughout  the  day. 

iho  12th  infantry  attacked  at  0800  hours  to  the  east  to 
secure  the  crossing  of  the  hyll  Fiver.  Immediate  contact  was 
made  with  the  enemy.  Juo  to  strong  resistance  in  the  thick 
woods,  the  advance  was  slow.  Progress  continued,  however,  with 
many  casualties  resulting  from  heavy  artillery,  mortar,  and  small 
arms  fire.  Throe  platoons  of  Company  D,  70th  Tank  battalion 
were  attached  at  0000  to  "mop  up"  the  woods  behind  the  regiment 
where  an  increasing  number  of  enemy  elements  were  infiltrating 
between  CV12  and  CT22.U'? 

The  22 u  Infantry,  prior  to  the  attack  at  0800  hours, 
received  a  counterattack  on  the  left  flank  which  was  repelled. 

ov.'ovcr,  ti.e  enemy  continued  to  infiltrate  from  the  north  and 
northwest  throughout  the-  day.  The  Third  battalion  continued 
its  attack  on  the  heavily  fortified  town  of  PA'CmCO7  '.lu  (0866). 


:  rooms;  was  extremely  slow  due  to  heavy  enemy  resistance. 

Ti.e  1st  and  2d  battalions  continued  the  attack  to  the  east  out 
a  abn,  01*0 gross  was  slow  due  to  enemy  resistance,  thick  woods, 


it  1  O  — 


*  the  chanjo  in  the  nice  Lon  for  tic  Gtn  ^nimor;;,  tic 
norther::  flank  becanc  th.o  responsibility  of  the  dorps  cavalry, 
rue  division  doetanu  Post,  which  was  roved  to  AU  /  in  the  early 
afternoon,  v;as  left  out  on  the  flani:*  At  uiyrtfail,  the  j. 
returned  to  I  olyiuu  in  the  first  retrograde-  ..ove.  .out  it  had  .  .ade 
since  haroli.ia  1  yi;.  1 ,  and  was  cstablis-eu  just  soutn  of  .J0;.b  .1 h  I  ilu. 
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aiizor  ui vision 1  s  perspective,  the  initial 
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deep  bulyc  a  lory;  the  line  of  .  .AhrhG;  ,,lh.  (08Gs)  and  ohhl.viiC. 
( 1 1 G6)  • 0  f  Phe  Jj  vision  ordered  a  counterattack  near  xhh  III ' 
(12GB).  hhc  counterattack,  conducted  by  about  100  non,  was 
able  to  bloc'.:  t..o  one  ;y  penetration,  but  v;as  unsuccessful  in 
re  aininy  tl.c  initial  e.o fcn.se  line.00 


5  ( 1  Jen  to:  ,bcr  1594):  (See  Sketch  3»  Page  77* ) 

ire  Oth  Infantry  attacked  to  the  northeast  between  di12 
;  :22  at  07>0  hours.  in  th.o  early  afternoon,  leading  ole— 


.;  .ts  were  recoiviny  artillery  fire.  .y  1915  hours,  t.c  2d 
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able  to  infiltrate  between  Company  .6  and  tire  remainder  of  the 
Second  .  attalion  in  the  vicinity  of  SCkLAuSibkACi  (1175)*  This 
resulted  in  the  encirclement  of  Company  k  by  1100  hours  and  an 
increasingly  intense  firefigbt.  The  First  Battalion,  pushing 
fro.,  the  southwest,  and  Company  I.,  conversing  from  the  north- 
vect,  broke  through  the  enemy  forces  surrounding  Company  J 
and ,  by  1610  hours,  re-established  contact  between  all  elc— 
..onto*0''  Ail  three  battalions  were  now  on  a  line  extending 
nor t:. oast  fro...  b6';ISSF:j."h  (1272).  Although  heavy  artillery  lire 
fro. ■  the  enemy  continued  throughout  the  day,  the  battalions 
continued  to  advance  to  the  northeast,  hy  1800  hours,  the 


.  rv  f  o 


resistance  slackened  and  the  regiment  consolidated  and 


prepared  for  the  continuation  of  the  attack  on  the  following 
70 

C3„'  . 

The  22u  Infantry  began  its  attack  on  the  morning  of 
1b  September  with  the  mission  of  capturing  the  town  of  BhAkDSCnTll 
(0866).  Tnc  Third  .  .attalion  attacked  to  the  southwest  and  astride 
a  roau.  It  received  heavy  small  arms,  artillery,  and  automatic 
weapons  fire.  The  First  -attalion,  also  advancing  to  the  south¬ 
west,  encountered  ..'.any  pillboxes  and  received  heavy  artillery 
fire.  i'y  1600  hours ,  the  First  battalion  had  reached  it  ob¬ 
jective  near  8  •J.LhklO.  ana  was  consolidating.  The  Second 
.attalion  hold  positions  facing  nukTBBIk.  mlencnto  of  Third 
attalion,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  tnc  edge  of  .  .A.  n.kJ  ..lb,  Tlements  on  the  south:  side 
wore  blocked  about  i/bO  motors  southwest  of  the  nearby  cross- 
roan  (076 .)  by  fortifications  and  extensive  minefields.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  two  companies  in  column  succeeded  in 


while  elenouts  south  c  : v. ' . 
...  ...  71 

Iho  uivic.Lor:  was  nov;  confronted  by  or yanizec*  defenses 
on  both  flanks.  uxuy  shelling,  which  bad  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  v;as  very  intense  auring  the  night  of  September  1  • 


ualt. 

io;>  v/crc  !;j. 

The  division 
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.•ay  4  (17  oouto.--.ber  1~'44):  (See  Sketch  4,  Page  78.  ) 

Tho  4th  Infantry  division  councncod  its  attack  at  0900 
lours  on  17  Jcpto u.bcr*  lie  oth  Infantry  roved  out  to  secure 
favorable  yround,  "  -or  up"  on cry,  and  destroy  pillboxes,  '.lie 
advene  0  \ ;  cl  hindered  by  inc lenient  weather ,  lack  of  a  road  net¬ 
work,  poor  visibility,  and  thick  woods,  but  lorbat  'lean  8 
continued  to  "non  up"  within  the  are  Cl  Y/J .  1  le  encountering  snail 
arms,  nortar,  and  increasing  er.ory  artillery  fire,  'The  Second 
battalion,  lacking  any  route  of  advance,  was  forced  to  bypass 


T  12 's 

none  ox 

action 

to  roach 

its  objective.  The  Third 

ion  re 

.  i allied  in 

their 

ox*  - ■  Inal 

acsenbly  area  until  1  GOO 
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for war 

u  to  a  re. 

r*j  •/ 

v  assert ly  area,  ' 

12tl  Infantry  attacked  with  2ci  and  3d  .  attalions  to 
incur'.;  favorable  terrain,  clear  the  woods,  and  destroy  -ill- 
o::os  to  the  north  and  northeast.  The  battalions  continued  to 
.ovo  tr.rcu  -bout  tuo  c.ay  but  taoir  ac t.i  ons  were  1  nnaire..  by  f  1c' 
;  y;oat:.or ,  heavy  artillery,  :all  ar  n,  and 


_b.e  £2.1  i  j.i' nutr v  attacrxu  at  0900  hours  to  ooxzu  t:. 


t  0  V.  K  O I 


(OCuG)  •  The  rc£i..:cnt  v:as  to  continue  attac7:- 


:i  l'j  o.. . 


;a;:t  to  co-cure  nix.  round  c-aat  of 


O-xIC.  (11,7) 


i:m  to  protect  tie  sout  .err.  flan 7c  of  tee  divider..  0022  at* 


0  slnu.lt 


u  .  Ju7.i  ■  c  -J  c : 


i.' o t  cti  i  c  o ei i 1 1 » 1  tj «l> v  c . . o  -  i r ot 


CaiL.L.r..;  L : 


/  e\  1  'J  •  a  0  - 


V-.ilu  tnC-  -nir; 


L  o  A.:  i.l*J  o ..  v.'i  .jiJ'j 


,i.y,  77.0  ,3ocu.nu  --attalion  was 


.o vo .i  arour.i;  o_.  t.x-  r.ortn 


flank  in  r/renaration  for  continuing- 


t . .  c  c*i  u  v  nr.  c  o  >  n  J  t  Y.nr 


.  C  ;  .:.  ..  \j  I.  c 


after  the  capture  of 


^,.;o.  At  In' .’Ci  sours,  t:.e  hirst  ..attalion,  ad  vane  in 

to  tue  bare  of  a  ..ill  just  cant  of  'i7.Ljj.v-. ILL. ,  was  counter- 


ced.  bony any  A  v.ar  ourroundcu  and  isolated  froiu  the  remainder 


of  tno  battalion.  asod  upon  an  order  of  still  disputed  authority, 
iirrt  xtt  alien  v:  it:,  dr  on  to  t:.o  position  fro::;  which  they  had 
start.  7 .  p  |.  7  r.tfal.i  ,  1  ■  -.cr  of  7o.  .pany  A  Lad  succeeded  in 
jniniii  p  toe  Latte  lion.  t:.ors  cn.x  in  during  the  nipdit,  and 


u.-.e  next  .oi'i.i:: 


co...oany  bad  a  strength  of  62  ren  and 


2  officers.  earth  lie ,  bo. .pany  71  of  the  Third  nattal-on,  riciny 


or.  tanks,  .over  down  the  :.;ain  road  to  1  >.sA7 .1^301  * rJliu.  At  ti.e  odjc 


of  town,  they  ran  into  fortifications  and  heavy  fire.  At  aboui 
lyOO  bourn,  bo  .any  b  and  ti.o  tanks  were  wits drawn  fro. 

.  .:A .n/.Lb  to  assist  hirst  attalion.  At  2000  Lours,  tbo  22d 

•  ufen  tr--  ran  or  norod  to  discontinue  efforts  to  take  .•./  b  -  Lb  ... 


'■> :  •  u  u 


/ <  . _L 0  ji  cor:  o  ...iiU  CO.  uO  *C  a  .  v  G «“?  fc  X, . .  1 '  .) U ,  . .  C 0 1 


■os  it  ion.  licet  :ii-vht,  the  division  was 


so.  .e  -round  as  on  the  previous 


suit  was  a  coo.'olcto  one:  .y  retreat*  '  ~  Thus  t:_c  or i; ;iual 


lg  I  once 


ctai.lici.od  ayain.  due  center  sector  of  the 


2d  b.J  ranzor  division  v:ac  not  extensively  :  .ain.ee  until  1  j  ip- 
tenter.  it  v:ac  the  econo.:;-  of  force  rxca# 


.■ay  2  LU  ^o'oto-.der  1inh): 

’.no  Stf  Infantry  continued  to  clear  approximately  yOO 
enemy  coluierc  teat  had  succeeded  in  surroundin:;  tie  hirst 
attalion  orior  to  darkness  on  tie  oveniny  prior.  fhe  bat¬ 
talion  yovoe  to  the  crossroad  at  (1471)  and,  by  1600  hours,  had 
surrounded  tec  one: -y  at  ( 13571 o)  nd  re:-:ainod  enyayed  with  the:.: 
un.til  niybtfall.  ike  Second  battalion  . ;oved  two  kilometers  west- 


v.ard  while  eloarin.  •  the  area  of  oner.v  troo  s. 


T*:  ird  h at t alio 


i i :  r o c o rvc,  al so  clo ar c d  i tc  area  of  c- n e : : y  troopc. ' 1 

.-.’ho  12th  infantry  continued  to  clear  the  enemy  within  its 
area  and  secure  favorable  ground.  The  Third  ..at lalion  ...oved 
east  and  went  to  a  crossroad  at  (1675)  and  onya,_:ed  the  momy 
i.o  a  he  av""  f ire f  1  ht  burin ‘  the  dav.  The  onenv  was  eliminated 


1  hit  :  tours. 


1st  and  2d  battalions  .novod  a  short  distance 


;stablis:.od  assembly  areas,  cleaned  up  all  resistance  by 


n.e  cud  of  ti  c  day. 


nrotocted  the  northern  flank  of  the 
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of  perhaps  oat  tali  or.  atroryth  and  vc 


U  •' )  ■- Oi  I'fv. 


J.  ±u  i.  oai:.-o, 


the  At..  infantry  vac  .voparou  to  continue:  oner tiny  nrc 
cur:?  a.  ainct  the  c nor'.  At  OuOC  .-.ourc,  the  ‘third  attaliou  \ 
cub  pac  t:  b  to  a  counterattack  fro  the  east  by  ar.  estivated 
b  a  1 1  a  1  i  o  n  -  c  i  s  o  d  force  subsequently  identified  by  Pb's  as  bei: 
co  .cored  of  various  olo.  .onto  of  hh  .lice  troops*  h'ho  c our. to: 
attach  vac  repulsed  as  tic  'third  atta.lion  returned  a  yreatci 
voiu.  e  of  avail  area,  automatic,  and  indirect  fire,  i'he  h?: 

attalion  continued  the  attack  a.  air.ct  a.  avail  pocket  of  ore?, 
at  ( 1 A V 1 )  and  by  1100  .  ours  had  developed  the  situation  into 
.envy  firofiylu.  At  1>PG  hours,  an  estivated  tvo-co: voa.iy 


c  . nine  ?rau  Lac  v  vac  reCc  .vc-o. 


'.cualxon  i ro.  c..o 


Accord  attalion  initiated  .ova vent  tc 


thi.a  force  a;v 
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co  .i!  t  .  r.  r  •  o  ;  •  porar  .'  1 .  pained  :ar  iuai  toulu 
o,  woulu  jo  so  it  a.;  a  in.  "on older inr  tho  pro  at 


jaltd::  involve-. ,  further  attempts  to  cnanpo  tl 
-  '.v re-  on.  .•  ..n;fu i.y ,  on  1  J  ne  p t cn. cor  ,  not;. 

i.V  m'  voaroa  to  nc  out  u n  v/itu  tnc  situation  as 


(ad- 10.  do.pt.c-.., bo r  1  fq-1)  : 
t ration  was  r.ov;  dofini tely  stabilized.  mony 
o  slachcned  and  no  further  important  oountor- 
naeo.  inn  P.-j  dept  ember,  plans  wore  announced  fo 
by  tho  2 2d  Infantry  to  capture  .  ..A'..,dd;  hi;,  ho 
e  day,  those  plans  wore  cancelled  and  it  was  an 
tho  division  would  remain  in  place  for  S  to  10 
:.  27  hnnte,  .cor,  t;,c-  1 12th  _n fan try  fro.-.,  the-  lit.. 

■ .  *.  o  e .  i.- .  co  t  a.  .  - .  . .  ,i ../ 1  j  -/ „  *  1  Jv .  . .  o  i.o  vOi' ,  c . .  ~  cl  a;  i 

c  lieu  ann  the-  list:,  was.  witndrawn.  .  y  2y  Jopto.  .cor , 
c  .  .  co  u- —  4.  co. ..- . a .;.i or n  c . . a  c  /  .> o r  - j s  woe  no.  sc-  re--* 
lor 's  and  wouivi  l  no;  rn.ift  to  the  nortn.  for  r 


iVio  heruanc  uiu  not  achieve  a  tactical  victory.  ;•  o'.vov or 
fro...  an  operational  point  of  view,  the  battle  contributed  to 
free  forces  for  the  7th  Amy's  rain  effort  in  the  area  of 
AAAJ. and  to  furtnor  rain  tine  and  forces  to  prepare  for 
future  counteroffensive  operations  (rattle  of  the  bulge).  At 
the  tactical  level,  three  factors  positively  influenced  the 
her:.. an  defensive  effort,  hirst,  the  "host  hall"  fortifications 
contributed  to  block  the  enemy's  attack  and  rive  help  to  the 


defenders  psyc no logic  ally.  In  order  to  neutral! 


tne  fort-Lfic 


tions,  numerous  artillery  batteries  of  at  least  305rr,:r.  caliber 
would  have  been  necessary.  They  were  not  available  to  the 
enemy,  Second,  weather  and  climate  conditions  during  autumn 
did  not  allow  the  substitution  of  air  power  for  artillery.  In 
audition,  air  attacks  proved  less  efficient  against  stationary, 
sheltered  targets  as  opposed  to  moving  targets.  Third,  one 
major  factor  appeared  to  be  in  the  value  of  tactics:  an  in¬ 
ability  on  the  enemy’s  side  to  concentrate  combat  power  and  to 

rapidly  switch  from  the  imperatives  of  pursuit  to  deliberate 

, ,  .37 

attacn. 


•furthermore ,  U.o.  infantry  followed  a  certain  familiar 
pattern;  .ost  of  the  time ,  attacks  were  conducted  cautiously 

p  q 

with  hositanco  and  a  lack  of  momentum. The  infantry  attack 
formation  was  normally  supported  by  tanks,  once  the  tanks  had 
boon  ^mocked  out  .jy  either  antitank  weapons  or  artillery  fire, 


accO:..oanying  infantr / 


came  to  a  full  stem  am 


would  continue  only  after  heavy  artillery  and  air  reinforce* 


.  -.o st  c::c  lucivo Iv- 
cots*  In  doinp 
c-  very  ctayc  of 
oir  ov.u  reaction 
C  taC  CxC  a.L 


concentrated  on  halting  U.3.  tank  and  air 
co,  ti.cv  wore  able  to  stop  ener.y  attacks  in 

initial  enploynent.  it  follows  that  ti.c  for 

0.0 

and  countemcacures  was  pained. in  us, 

was  repaired  rost  of  ti:e  tire  at  co  '.bat 
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initiative 


V.  h  Chh. p' ,  V;  hi.  :niflc ar.co  of  the  Action: 

j’ro:.:  the  American  perspective,  the  hchnc-c  ..if cl  v.as  not 
a  decisive  battle  because  the  V  dorps  failed  to  achieve  a  hr o all- 
through  of  t..c  hie.pi riod  Liao*  The  i: mediate  effects  of  tl.c- 
■attic  of  hchnoc  .if el  v;oro  nearly  inconsequential  for  both 
sines.  ..either  {pained  a  real  advantage  fro;.,  the  encounter, 

.  ocausc  of  t..e  terrain  and  heavily  v/ooded  area,  the  battle 
proved  to  ho  a  test  of  strength  at  the  unit  level  (company  and 
platoon)  In  infantry  tactics  in  close  co  heat  and  combat  ayainst 
roll  fortifieu  pillboxes ,  Clearly,  no  str atomic  objectives 
vorc  realized  by  ith.er  side,  and  since  it  v/as  not  decisive, 
neither  side  pained  an  i; mediate  advantage* 

In  the  lony-ter::  viov:,  the  battle  had  little  effect  on 
national  objectives,  although  a  pood  argument  can  be  made  for 
so. :o  positive  effects  on  the  her; .an  side  ana  cone  negative 
effects  on  the  U.h.  side,  'hhc  loyic  of  this  conclusion  is  that 
t ho  failure  of  the  d.b.  V  Corps  to  rupture  the  hieyfried  nine 
per.. ;it ted  the  hernan  forces,  especially  armor  forces,  to  re- 
yroup  and  consolidate  for  one  last  offensive  effort  at  the 
Ardennes  usiny  the  cover  and  concealment  of  the  heavily  v/oodod 
hchnoc  hife.l  area,  A  successful  penetration  v/ould  nave  . :adc 
the  Cor. :an  offensive  ,-uch  :.:orc  difficult  because  their  forces 
would  have  been  split  and  outflanked  by  the  U.h.  '.he  ;:.h. 
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.jatoio  was ,  uy  all  standards  of  weasure ...ent ,  osscr.- 
irc or.se  ouential  and  ranked  verv  lov:  in  in,  oortan.cc  co.  .^arod 


onerous  otlior  battles  in  th< 


;  war . 


Ihc  Jcnnoo  .-.if el  ..attic 


jood  study  in  close  cor.bat  by  infantry  units  in  thickly 
ou  terrain  anti  with  reduced  ,  .ability  because  of  or  trendy 
i .  o  a  1 1 .  o'  r  • 

M.'.ere  were  several  lessons  learned,  but  it  is  very  diff: 
to  deter. due  if  anyone  actually  applied  those  in  future 
atlor.s.  >k.  fact,  the  lessons  learned  were  not  new  but 
or  a  re. j ash  of  so...e  that  had  been  previously  learned. 


1  '"WLC, 


comer ionco  the  cane  nroble.ic  over  and  over 


each  new  van.  such  lessor,  learned  was  that  the  U.b. 

at  t:.0  eno  of  a.  very  overextended  supply  line,  and  this 
one  of  the  reasons  teat  it  was  so  critical  to  obtain  an 
-west  road  network  to  allow  for  better  logistical  support 
he  co. boat  forces,  Phis  extended  supply  line  did  not  allow 
e  buildup  of  sufficient  force  to  overwhcl.:  the  one. :y  an.d 
onuer.tly  led  to  a  failure  of  V  dorps  to  penetrate  the 
fries  bine. 

Also,  two  4tk  Infantry  division  failed  to  designate  a 
•vf fort,  .his  tiiu  not  allow  concentration  of  superior 
c  at  the  decisive  point,  i'here  was  also  a  failure  to 


reserves  ayainst  the  rain  effort,  and 


•art  d  t..o  reserve  was  co  :..:it  tou,  A.;air. ,  this  was  no i 


.0  ,j  t  .  m  c  a. i  o  a. .  s  ■  > . 


failure  to  -oro^erly  coordinate 


attache,  a  violation  of  one  of 


t  f  e .  c  o  o  O  i  1 0  w .. 


r  *v  •  r.  •  •  t 


Airland  attic  doctrine.  The  lack  of  coordination  anon*;  the 
infantry,  armor ,  and  artillery  prevented  the  U.A.  fro n.  ex¬ 
ploiting;  any  advantages  te:- iporarily  gained#  It  should  bo 
noted,  thougn ,  that  weather  and  terrain  did  play  a  major  role 
in  eamporins  coordinated  infantry  and  amor  attacks. 

.  ucj:  of  the  blame  for  poorly  coordinated  attacks  can  be 
placed  or.  a  lack,  of  proper  training  of  U.o.  personnel,  A  major 
flaw  was  revealed  in  artillery  preparations  in  that  all  artillery 
preparations  indicated  the  location  of  the  attack.  This  advance 
war  nine  remitted  tine  her  man  defenders  to  get  out  of  their 
'protective  bunkers  anu  occupy  firing  positions.  Infantry  at¬ 
tacks  were  .out  often  in  tightly  bunched  platoon-size  groups 
that  wore  easily  defeated.  The  Americans  also  fell  into  the 
habit  of  attacking  at  0300  or  about  1400  or  1500  hours  daily; 
two  human  do  fenders  anticipated  each  attack  and  to  some  degree 
y aimed  an  advantage. 

those  lessons  wore  important  during  the  battle  of  ocimec 
..Mol,  during  the  lighting,  at  ..ormandy,  during  the  horld  Tar  1 
and  even  today.  As  already  .  .entioned,  these  lessons  were  not 
now  nut  rather  they  represent  basic  applications  of  the  princ i- 
..los  of  war,  ar.u  history  has  snown  those  to  be  important  to 
...Mi  bar;/  students  throughout  time. 

The  lessons  of  he hr.ee  mifel  certainly  are  applicable  to 
cent  ...0 orary  :... Liltary  stuuents.  Cn  the  modern  battief ield,  it 
will  bo  very  important  for  U.k.  commanders  to  know  'now  to 
achieve  local  superiority  because  ho  most  likely  will  be  greotlj 
outuu  .hwu ...  ".'he  commander  will  not  have  superiority  unless  ho 


:n!'cc  it  happen,  and  it  will  be  vitally  important  that  he  be 
able  to  coordinate  all  available  conbat  power  (to  include 
20. ".bat  Multipliers)  to  help  hi...  achieve  that  superiority* 

i:c  oil  once  in  training;  la  essential  to  success  in  battle 
and  it  should  not  tahe  even  one  defeat  to  learn  important 
tactical  lessons,  in  fact,  training  is  oven  sore  important 
today  because  of  the  increased  technology  ana  wore  advanced 
..'capons  systems  found  in  today's  Military  forces.  As  proven 
Auriay  the  battle  of  be  unoc-  -i.fol,  co.ibat  is  not  the  tine  nor 
the  wince  to  learn  hot;  to  operate  eouiment  or  how  to  off ec- 
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